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Above the Cloud 
By Rose Trumbull 


CLEAVING the cloud 
Low-hung and dark, 
Fearlessly mounts 
The joyous lark. 


Soar, O my Soul, 
On wings! Thou, too, 
Piercing the cloud 
Shalt find the blue. 


ScoTTsDALE, ARIZ. 








Is your Sunday-school going to win a place in the 
Times Honor Roll? If your winter attendance is 
sixty percent of enrolment, and summer attendance 
eighty percent of winter attendance, you can do so. 
Send two-cent stamp for particudars of this and of the 
twenty ive dollar prize offer. 


a 
When Offended 


To think about something else is the best and 
only sure cure for offended feelings. To think about 
the offense—its unkindness, its injustice, its mean- 
ness of spirit, and all its other ugly aspects—only 
adds to its sting and deepens our own suffering or 
anger. This hurts us, and helps no one. Eggs are 
not the only things that are given added life and pow- 
er by being brooded over. If we want to enlarge 
and multiply everything unpleasant in that which 
has offended us, brooding over it will do it. If 
we want to have done with it and get it out of our 
life as quickly as possible, to turn deliberately away 
from’ it and concentrate our thought and energy 
upon. something else is our sure road to success. 
‘When any one has offended me, I try to raise my 
soul so high that the offense cannot reach it,’’ Des- 
cartes: is credited with saying. -But we cannot lift 


ourselves by mere will power. _ We can lose ourselves 
by devotion to something else,—and thus we can lose 
the offense. 

ya 


Denying the Power 

Every professed follower of Christ who lacks the 
power to bring others into Christ's service is a barrier 
to the Kingdom on earth. Such a one may be enjoy- 
ing all the privileges of Christianity except its highest 
and best privilege. He is among those of whom Paul 
wrote as ‘‘ holding a form of godliness, but having de- 
nied the power thereof."’ And if we are going to 
deny ourselves the real power of the religion of the 
Son of God, we are doing that religion and the world 
about us more harm than good by thus misrepresent- 
ing it before men by a respectable but barren profes- 
sion. A life insurance representative who never suc- 
ceeded in convincing any one that his company was 
the company to insure in would be a heavy drag 
on that company’s welfare. The powerless Christian 
helps the Devil more than the Devil's out-and-out 


followers. 
x 
Believing in the Best 


A man's best side is his trueside. When wesee 
a man whose life is a mass of faults and sins doing a 
good thing, it is pretty small business for us to dis- 
count that. good thing because ‘we know of the many 
defects that he has. Indeed, the more we know of 
his defects, the more eager ought we to be to recog- 
nize his merit whenever it appears, and slight though 
itis. For it is only by the encouragement of recog- 
nition and approval that the little good in any one 


<< 


The Gain of 


S THERE one of us who has not sometimes felt, 
and wondered at, the teasing uncertainty of life? 
The outlines of things seem so misty, where we 

so much desire and need distinctness and clearness. 
Life's verdicts are so often ‘Scotch verdicts’’: not 
quite ‘‘Guilty,’’ not quite ‘‘Innocent,’’ but ‘Not 
Proven.’’ Why were not the things we most need to 
know made absolutely unmistakable? It would surely 
have been ever so much more satisfactory if the 
Father had blazoned his existence on the sky so that 
none could doubt. Why must we have our long de- 
bates as to whether a man can be a Christian and 
prosper in our modern world of business? And why 
are questions of duty left so intricate? It may be 
that ‘‘duties never conflict,’’ but why do they so 
often have to be balanced? We seem to be walking 
in a twilight zone, a tantalizing dusk. 

But a world in which every truth were so absolutely 
demonstrated that it could not be gainsaid, where the 
pathway were so clearly marked out by precept, and 
infractions were punished so promptly by clear conse- 
quences that there were no real choice for right’s sake 
alone, but a man were simply forced into one road, 
would not be a moral world. Huxley thought that if 
the chance were given him of being so made that he 
would inevitably think and say and do just the right 
thing he would gladly accept. But with all his spir- 
itual deficiencies, Huxley was just the sort of man 
who would draw back from such a proposal, It 
would make him a mere automaton, who does not do 
the right at all, but only the mechanical. For right 
implies choice. 

The chief need and advantage, however, of the 
twilight zone of uncertainty is that it affords the op- 
portunity and makes the demand for faith. Faith is 
man's ideal relation to God, the atmosphere in which 
the spirit makes its girth and grows its flowers and 
fruit. It is in the twilight zone alone that faith can 


grows and amounts to anything. We could not stand 
it if our every effort toward decency and virtue were 
critically weighed and tested in the light of our short- 
comings. Christ does not treat us sinners in that 
way. He forgives, ignores, forgets, blots out, the 
multitudinous sins, and he rejoices in any slightest 
show of righteousness. For he knows that our sins 
misrepresent us—as God's children ; and that our 
feeble efforts to do well are the evidence of our real 
selves as God made us. To believe in others when 
they do well, and to keep right on believing in them 
when they do ill, is to show that we understand them 
as they really are. 
x 


Defeat Turned into Victory 

No limitation that shuts us in, no handicap that 
bears us down, is too much for God to overcome and 
turn to our advantage. He does not always send, 
the. obstacle ; it may have come through our own 
or another's wrong-doing. But he will always send 
the strength and power to overcome the obstacle, 
A tendency to speak harsh, cutting words may seem 
so inborn a part of our nature that we cannot break 
free from it. We have no right to believe that God 
gave us that sinful tendency. But we have every right 
to believe that God can and will—when we wish 
—give us the supernatural power that is needed to 
turn that weakness into strength for him and his ser- 
vice. 

** The lives which seem so poor and low, 
The hearts which are so cramped and dull, 
The baffled hopes, the impulse slow, 
Thou takest, touchest all, and Lo! 
They blossom to the beautiful,’ 


Uncertainty 


grow and be nurtured ; for the fruit of the noonday is 
knowledge, not faith. 

Faith is ‘* trustful reliance on God.’’ It is accept- 
ance of God's word, where that word has to be trusted 
simply because it zs God’s word, not because we can 
see under and over and through it and beyond it, and 
mathematically prove its truth. Faith is reliance 
upon the teachings and promises of God when their 
fulfilment does not-yet appear. It is reliance to the 
point of absolute surrender and obedience, although 
the way is dark and the foes are frightful. More 
than that, it is the response of the azart of a son to 
the heart of a father. Sonship is thinking God's 
thoghts because he thinks them, doing God's will 
because it is his will, and recognizing the Father day 
by day, not by virtue of the outward show of things, 
but by inward vision. 

Here is the need and the profit of the twilight zone. 
It gives the opportunity to show and develop our per- 
ception of God. ‘* We know that if ke is manifested 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see him even as 
he is,’” and we get royal practise in discerning his 
face now amid the dubious things of earth. ‘Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah.’’ Blessed are we when 
increasingly we can read his message and hear his 
will, and see his face, in sky and sea and circum- 
stance, in joy and sorrow, in his written Word and in 
the face of Jesus. 

The dusk is our opportunity to make the supreme 
choice of him, of eternal right in him, just when at 
the present it 2s uncertain to our apprehension whether 
right does’ pay, just when there seems a question, 
after all, whether— 

** Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own.”’ 


This was Job's opportunity, when his soul rocked and 
swayed before the blasts of Providence, his friends’ 
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unjust accusations and inadequate consoling, and his 
own perplexity and uncertainty, and he defied all the 
arguments of his friends, all the bitterness of his own 


soul, all the apparent injustices of God, in his supreme ' 


confidence that God would right him, his supreme 
trust, above all appearances, in that infinite justice. 
‘Where are you going, my good woman, with that 
torch and that pail of water?’’ ‘‘1 am going to burn 
up heaven and put out hell that henceforth men may 
serve God for himself alone.’’ Can it be that God 
himself lets the glories of heaven grow less luminous 
and the gleams of hell less lurid, that men may choose 
him supremely, whether or no hell awaits rejection 
and heaven awaits choice? 

And so we have our magnificent opening for that 
venture by which alone faith grows sturdy. Faith 
without exercise is a feeble thing, Faith that is ven- 
ture cannot be exercised where there is no chance to 
venture. The element of reliance, not in this case on 
the idle caprice of so-called chance, but on the power 
and love and faithfulness of the Almighty God of 
promise, would be absent where every path was 
marked out, where every appearance was favorable, 
where success at once began to mature. : 

The dusk, again, furnishes us a perfect gymnasium 
for the exercise of that complete oneness in thought 
and will and purpose which puts the details of the un- 
known into the Loved One's hands, accepts and builds 
upon His statements as to the facts our knowledge 
never could attain, and acquiesces in his silence as to 
the things we are not yet to know. Surely, there can 
be few sights more lovely and more touching in the 
eyes of the great Father than this implicit confidence, 
and surely also there can be but one thing that can 
give to the soul more growth into sweetness, strength 
and oneness with the Father than such trust. ‘‘ He 
will care for the unknown future. He knows the un- 
known connections of things. He will work out the 
details. I have only to trust and obey.'’' Reverently 
may we Say it; not the full glories of heaven can pro- 
duce the richest blooms upon this flower. It grows 
only in the twilight zone of earth. 

Nor is this the richest flower, quite. The twilight 
zone gives us our opportunity to get nearest to our 
Elder Brother. We may not say what is the fulness 





When to Break Rules 


Man-made rules and God-made principles are 
two very different things. We need to recognize this 
as we are faced by questions of right and wrong ‘in 
everyday living. An admirable instance of the need 
of noting the distinction is offered in the following 
letter from a conscientious Ontario reader : 

A question on which your opinion would be valued is this. 

How is one to decide between right and wrong and not be 
punctilious? For instance, a young man traveling forgets 
some baggage ; he is entitled to two checks on his ticket, and 
takes none. The agent, when asked a day or two after if he 
can check the baggage, replies that they are not supposed to 
do so, but he will do it. Was it wrong to break the rules, 
and let the ‘eater go on ; would the right thing be to tell the 
ageut you thought so, and offer to pay express ? 
‘ What of breaking the laws by fishing and hunting out of 
season, and eating the game thus procured? No one seems 
to think of any herni in these things, and I thought I would 
like to krow your idea of them. 

The railroad company’s rule against checking »ag- 
gage except upon an unused railroad ticket is an arbi- 
trary but proper rule intended to avoid the confusion 
and the abuse of checking privileges which would in- 
evitably occur if there were no such rule. But there 
is no moral principle involved in the rule. If a com- 
pany-employee of good judgment, who has been told 
all the facts, believes that no harm will be done to 
any one by waiving or ‘‘breaking’’ that rule ina 
single instance, there is no good reason why the pas- 
senger should not accept the concession if he, in turn, 
sees that no injury will be done to any one’s interests. 
Most railroad companies have a rule forbidding per- 
sons to go through the train-gate in a large terminal 
unless they can show a ticket for that train. This is 
done largely to protect the public, and prevent peo- 
ple from boarding the wrong train by mistake. But 
if a husband or father wants to put his wife or chil- 
dren on board a train on which he himself is not 
going, and says so to the gateman, there is no injury 
done to any one by the railroad official's nodding his 
head, breaking the rule, and letting the man without 
a ticket pass through. If no injury is done to any 
person or any interest, and no moral principle is in- 
volved, a man-made rule of this sort may properly be 
set aside. A moral principle woxdd be involved, for 
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of heaven's companionship with him. It were folly 
to compare. But is it too much to say that the rich- 
ness of heaven’s companionship depends upon and 
can be approached only through this? It is given us 
that we may become acquainted with him. In these 
shadows we come to know him. To such faith as this 
he responds. In the dusk of the morning he stands on 
the shore—‘‘ Children, have ye aught to eat?’’ And 
John whispers, ‘‘It is the Lord.’’ Each perplexity 
draws ustohim. Each disappointment makes us lean 
on the undisappointing One. We turn from the un- 
certainties to his certitude. As, again and again, rea- 
son and knowledge fail to reveal the outlines of the 
objects at which we look, the path we should travel, 
we put our hands in his for guidance. We would not 
change the lessons we learn, and the sweetness of his 
presence in these twilight hours with him, for all the 
glare of the hard noontide of any mere intellectual 
knowledge that could be given us. Many things we 
do not know, but we know him. ‘‘So on we go, not 


** So I go on not knowing,—I would not if I might ; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God than go alone 
in the light.’’ 


But itis notthe dark, Faith's twilight is morning’s 
dusk, not evening's. In this blessed exercise with 
him faith brightens toward the noontide, as the dawn- 
ing light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. ‘He that followeth me shall not walk in the 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ Walk 
with Jesus, and doubts of immortality disappear, for 
he on whose breast we lean,—is he not he who was 
dead, and behoid, he is alive forevermore? And do 
we not feel in him the power of an endless life? To 
the living faith God's existence zs blazoned on the 
heavens ; it is read in star and flower ; but that scroll 
may be, and shall be, blotted out. He has written it 
on that which shall never die, the deathless heart of 
the redeemed. ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’’ Nor shall any doubt the triumph of 
right, as he looks into the face of the strong Son of 
God who says, ‘‘ Be of good cheer ; [have overcome."’ 
And this noontide of Christian faith is never reached 
at once. The earth, and the soul, rolls into glory 
through the dusk. 





example, if the railroad employee had given his oath 
that he would never waive any ruie of the company 


without permission of his superior, ‘Then he would 
have no right'to use his judgment in the matter ; his 
honor and the truth would be at stake, and must be 
upheld. But employees are not likely to be under 
any such moral obligation as to company rules. 

The hunting and fishing laws present an entirely 
different question, The breaking of such laws, by 
killing game out of season, zs an injury and a defeat- 
ing of the very end for which the laws were made: 
the preservation of game species. Such law-breaking 
would be tolerable only in extraordinary circum- 
stances, as when human life, for example, depended 
upon securing food by killing game. 

Am I injurisg any human or earthly interests ? Am 
I breaking any of God's laws? The test of these two 
questions ought to help us in considering the setting 
aside of man-made rules. 


ax 
Must the Doctors Use Tobacco? 


Any uncompromising condemnation of tobacco- 
using as a habit unfit for men who would have their 
bodies, minds, and morals at their best, is sure to 
call forth questioning of one sort or another. Just 
now a Massachusetts reader who heartily agrees with 
The Sunday School Times wants to know how to meet 
an alleged argument in favor of tobacco. He writes: 

I have been greatly interested in the letters that appear from 
time to time in The Sunday School ‘Times on the influence of 
tobacco. I have always taken a firm stand against its use in 
any form. But I must confess that the friends of tobacco put 
an unanswerable question to me when they say, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about all these doctors and medical men who 
smoke while in the presence of contagious diseases, while 
operating, and also in the dissecting room ?"’ I confess I can- 
not answer. Can you help me out? Is there nothing else ex- 
cept cigars and cigarettes that medical men can use while 
working in the different medical rooms which abound here? 

Two of the strongest documents on the tobacco 
question that the Editor has ever seen have been 
written by prominent physicians and published in 
these columns within the past twelve months. And 
whenever a question as to medical matters is raised, 
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the Times believes in letting medical men speak for 
themselves, Therefore the Massachusetts reader's 
query has been given for answer to one of the leading 
younger physicians ef Philadelphia, Dr. Robert N. 

Ison, whose influence upon the moral standards of 
the student body of the University of Pennsylvania 
has been a marked factor for good. Dr. Willson writes : 


The point raised by T correspondent as to the use of 
tobacco by physicians * in the presence of contagious diseases, 
while operating, and also in the dissecting room,"’ carries 
one to the practise of medicine and surgery of a past de- 
eade. Only a very ignorant and very unscrupulous surgeon, 
and one very careless of the life of his patient, would smoke 
tobacco over or near an open wound or a bottle of ether. 

Tobacco affords no protecting influence against contagious 
disease. Tobacco smoke introduced into a sick room would 
offend against the laws of hygiene and medicine. ‘Tobacco 
as it appears upon the market is always infected, often with 
disease-producing germs. It is a well-recognized fact that 
many instances of contagious disease are directly traceable to 
transmission by the cigar, the cigarette, and the pipe. ~ 

The dissecting room offers to the clean worker no dangers 
that are obviated by the use of tobacco, The air of the dis- 
secting room is sufficiently unhygienic without further vitiation 
by the fumes of a narcotic. No physician claims for tobacco 
that it is a tissue-builder or conserver. It is admittedly a 
tissue-poison under all circumstances. Health is maintained 
by its users, and by those who inhale the smoke and fumes of 
others in spite of the drug, if at all. Every. physician experi- 
ences many instances of serious injury as the result of its use. 

I have fined t and reply to the scientific 
points under discussion. I cannot refrain, however, from ex- 
pressing my confident belief that at no distant day physicians 
as a class will have ranged themselves beside the men and 
women who willingly harm no creature and trample on the 
freeborn rights of none. The word physician must some day 
also spell gentleman in its noblest and most perfect sense. 


The next time the Massachusetts reader has his 
‘¢unanswerable argument’’ put to him by a friend of 
tobacco, he will do well to read him Dr. Willson’s 
straightforward answer. 

Here is testimony of another sort, on the tobacco 
question. It comes from a building contractor in 
Michigan, who happened upon a recent issue of The 
Sunday School Times. He evidently knows some- 
thing of the effects of tobacco at first-hand, for he 
writes : 





I picked up a copy of The Sunday School Times in our 
Rescue Mission, and noticed that you have a two-cent leaflet 
on the question of tobacco. Enclosed find stamps for a few 
copies, 

How any professing Christian can waste his time figuring 
how he can use tobacco and serve the Lord is more than I can 
understand. 

I have been a booze-fighter and tobacco user, was converted 
in Mell Trotter’s Rescue Mission, and will say that never in 
my drinking and card-playing days did I ever see a tobacco 
or card-playing Christian doing personal work. ‘They're not 
built that way; nor would a down-and-out sinner give this 
brand of Christians ‘a pleasant look, 


There ave tobacco-using Christian men of high 
character and personal consecration ; but they carry a 
heavy handicap to their highest, freest usefulness by 
the slavery of this habit. There is not a single reason 
that any honest man can advance for holding on to 
tobaeco save that he likes it, —it makes him feel good 
temporarily. He knows that it does him no good, but 
harm. Its abandonment, like that of any other form 
of wrong-doing, is simply a question of will, —not will 
exerted so much as will surrendered to Jesus Christ. 


Sie 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


june 21 to 27 


MON.—Almighty God, the Father of all mercies, I pray that 
I may be sensitive to the abundant grace in which I live. 
Open mine eyes that | may see that the mountains round about 
me are full of horses and chariots of fire. Let me move in the 
sense of the Infinite and in the conscious knowledge of the 
presence of my Lord. 

‘TuEs.—Eternal God, may thy gracious light flood my spirit ! 
Let it shine in my speech and conduct. t every courtesy 
be a little lamp blazing with the light of life. Let the conven- 
tional things burn with the glory of the Lord. 

WED.—Holy Spirit, make my life to yield more fruit. If it 
need pruning, wilt thou use the needed discipline. Fertilize 
it with the energies of thy grace, and let the world marvel at 
the bounty of the Lord in me. 

THuRS.—God of all grace, fill my life with thy bounty. 
Enrich the pay of my being. Let hidden growths burst 
into beauty, and let my life refleet the glory of my God. 

Fr1.—Holy Father, I pray for the enrichment of thy church. 
Separate it more and more from the world. Let it wear the 
white robes of righteousness, and let it be adorned with the 
jewels of thy truth and glory. Let thy people be distinguished 
for their likeness to the King. And by the beauty in their life 
may they do the King’s work ! 

SaT.—Eternal God, let the airs of thy spirit continually 
breathe upon my soul. Invigorate me with thy blessed fel- 
lowship. t all my dead and drooping powers awake to fresh- 
ness and fulness of life. 

SuN.—Eternal God, wilt thou anoint mine eyes with the 
eye-salve of grace? I would look at things with the mind 91 
Christ. .I would see as he sees, that all things may appear to 
me in true shape and color. Give me purity of heart that I 
may see thee. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Rom. 13 : 8-14) 
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Truth and Teaching for Temperance Sunday 





What I Have Seen of Cigarettes 
By Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court 


The “ boys’ ” is too widely known and well loved to 

need any it to a Sunday-school public. It is 

worth noting, however, that Judge Lindsey's incidental 

work against the cigarette has been so effective that he has 

incurred the active enmity of organized tobacco interests. 
—Tue Epitor. 

UR lives depend a great deal upon our habits, 
Habits make or unmake a man. It all de- 
pends on the kind of habits they are. Habits 

are good or evil. They are generally formed in boy- 
hood, and the kind of men we are to have in the 
future depends upon the kind of boys we have now. 
The boy who starts with bad habits is almost sure to 
be a worthless man, if not actually a criminal. 

Boyhood is the most important part of life. It is 
the period when the foundation of a noble character 
is successfully laid. A man is a great deal like a 
magnificent building. The great building can never 
be lasting, strong, and beautiful unless it rests upon 
a firm foundation. -At the beginning the foundation 
is laid. You can not build a fine house and lay the 
foundation afterward. The beginning of a man is a 
boy, and so the foundation of.a man isa boy, We 
have a right to expect every boy to grow up to be a 
good man and useful citizen. So the boy must be 
strong, as the foundation of the building is firm and 
lasting. He must not be a coward. He can not be 
brave or strong if he weakens himself morally and 
physically. He must not be a bully on the one hand 
or a ‘‘sissy boy’’ on the other. He must be clean, 
wholesome, decent, manful, cheerful ; loyal to home, 
school, and chums; not ‘‘ goody,’’ but just good. 

One of the very worst habits in boyhood is the 
cigarette habit. This has long been recognized by all 
the judges of the courts who deal with young criminals, 
and especially by judges of police courts, before whom 
pass thousands of.men every. year who are addicted 
to intemperate habits. These judges know that in 
nearly every case the drunken sots who appear before 
them, a disgrace to their parents, themselves and the 
state, began as boys smoking cigarettes. One bad 
habit led to another. The nicotine and poison in the 
cigarette created an appetite for alcoholic drink. The 
cigarette habit not only had a grip upon them in boy- 
hood, but it invited ali the other demons of habit to 
come in and add to the degradation that the cigarette 
began. 

I only recently had a little boy in court whose 
parents and friends were shocked when it was dis- 
covered that he had stolen money from the cash 
drawer of his employer, and was caught by a detec- 
tive set to watch for the thief. No one believed that 
this boy would steal, since he had a good home and 
had borne a good reputation, but I found on investi- 
gation that the boy had been tempted to steal in order 
to get money to buy cigarettes. Now the trouble with 
that boy was that he was weak, he could not resist 
temptation. Why? Because he had contracted this 
baneful habit that weakened his character so that he 
was unable to resist evil when it attacked him, as it 
will certainly attack all boys, and only those who are 
strong will successfully resist it. 

Nearly all the leading business men of the country 
have forbidden the employment of boys and young 
men who smoke cigarettes. This is because they 
know that the victims of cigarettes cannot be trusted. 

The laws of nearly every state in the Union forbid 
the sale of tobacco to boys, and the law of Colorado 
even forbids people to give boys tobacco, so that boys 
who use cigarettes are not only disobedient to their 
parents, but they are disobedient to the laws of their 
state. Patriotism is, after all, duty to one’s home, 
one’s school, and one’s city. And no boy does his 
duty either to himself, his home, his school, his city, 
his flag, or his country, who will indulge in the vile 
habit of smoking cigarettes. 1 know a little newsboy 
who is too brave and manly to smoke cigarettes. 
Sometimes he has to face the taunts and jeers of his 
companions, the kind of boys who think it is smart 
to smoke cigarettes, who will come up to him and ask 
him if he can ‘‘inhale.’’ This little newsboy is not 
afraid of the weapon of cowards—ridicule. He would 
say (using his own language), ‘Say, kid, cut it out ; 
do you think that I'm going to burn my brains out 
just because you do?’’ And he would stand his 
ground, and, if necessary, have what he called a 


**scrap"’ rather than let any boy induce him to smoke 
a cigarette. He was really the brave boy, after all, 
and the boy who thought it was smart to smoke cigar- 
ettes was the real coward. J have been in the Juve- 
nile Court nearly ten years, and in that time I have 
had to deal with thousands and thousands of boys who 
have disgraced themselves and their parents, and 
who have brought sorrow and misery into their lives ; 
and I do not know of any one habit that is more re- 
sponsible for the troubles of these boys than the vile 
cigarette habit. No pure-minded, honest, manly, 
brave, gentle boy will smoke cigarettes. 

In Denver, when boys do things they should not 
do, our boys will say, ‘*Cut it out.’’ Now, this is 
not a bad thing to say. Boys, if you had an apple, 
and it had a rotten spot in it, what is the first thing 
you would do? You would cut it out. But then 
remember the scar is there, and it is not a perfect 
apple. And so I would say to all boys, Do not get 
the rotten spot in your lives, as you surely will if you 
smoke cigarettes ; but if you have been so unfortu- 
nate, then I say to you, ‘*Cut it out.’ The scar will 
heal, after all, if you will only be strong enough to cut 
it out now, —but it is better not to start the rotten spot. 

Denver, CoLo. 

a 


Why Timothy Was a Teetotaler 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ROM time immemorial Oriental customs have 
dictated that visitors and callers should be treated 
to meals, more or less elaborate, or at tlhe very 

least to wine, other intoxicating drinks, coffee, and 
tobacco. At. the risk of incurring the charges of 
meanness, miserliness, ignorance, and disrespect to 
our guests and callers, we eliminated from our list in- 
toxicating drinks and tobacco fifteen years ago. [he 
return of Dr. Howie from England last year was natu- 
rally an occasion for an unusual number of callers 
(comp. Ruth 1 :-19). 

One afternoon the company included men of wide 
learning and extensive travel, and in view of the 
absence of the usual Arak, half-hidden and semi- 
jocular flings were directed against Dr. Howie. Later 
the conversation became animated and serious. A 
learned and influential lawyer from Egypt (Girius Beg 
el Howie) contended that the end of life is ‘‘ the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number,’’ therefore 
the many are not bound to deny themselves the pleas- 
ure of the reasonable use of intoxicants to avoid 
danger to the few who might become drunkards, 

A priest, apparently with a view to strengthen the 
Bey’s argument, quoted with emphasis the apostolic 
saying, ‘‘ Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities.’’ 

Strange as it may appear, the honest and learned 
lawyer refused to strengthen his position with this ad- 
vice of Paul, for he maintained that Paul’s saying is un- 
doubtedly a concession, or a permission to Timothy 
to drink not so much water, but fo add a little wine 
on account of his many infirmities. Honestly and 
correctly interpreted, this is the sense of the verse. 
All Orientals are addicted to much water-drinking, 
and Paul, speaking from the standpoint of a physi- 
cian, meant, do not drink so much water, and ab- 
solved him from the sin of using a 4¢¢/e wine, for, the 
lawyer maintained, Timothy had agreed, perhaps 
promised and vowed, with the apostles and their other 
disciples, to abstain from any use of intoxicating 
drinks. This they did as adrastic and temporary pro- 
test against the drinking which led to drunkenness in 
the Grzeco-Roman life of the day. The Bey affirmed 
again and again that he could have no possible doubt 
that Paul, in so writing to Timothy, proved that there 
was a general pledge of total abstinence which needed 
apostolic authority to modify it in a particular case. 

Similarly, it is well known in Syria that the use 
of animal food is universal and lawful, and it never 
occurs to any one to doubt this, and yet it sometimes 
happens that the ecclesiastical head and chief priest 
of the Maronites sends them an encyclical, telling 
them to eat animal food. Such a communication 
must seem useless and needless to all but those who 
know that the Maronites ane under a vow, and are 
bound by a law to abstain from animal food during 
certain seasons, 


Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 


A Beginners’ Temperance Lessson 
By Mrs. Louise Z. Peterson ~ 


Bog us have a beautiful flower-garden in our Sun- 

day-school to-day,—a garden filled with every 

kind of lovely flower that grows. The inside of 

our circle will be the garden, and you, children, will 
be the flowers. Do you remember our verse : 


** The whole world is a garden wondrous fair, 
Where little children blossom for the Lord.’’ 


Now you may think what flower you will be. When 
I call your name, you may tell us what kind of a blos- 
som you are. Then you may take your place in the. 
garden. 

Now our garden is full of flowers,—roses, lilies, 
pansies, daisies, — every pretty flower that grows. 
But these flowers must be very thirsty. I will be the 
rain. Hold up your cups, little flowers, and catch 
the rain as it comes down. 

(The teacher extends her arms over the garden, making a 
movement of her fingers to represent the rain. ‘The children 
hold up their hands, cup-shape, to catch the rain. After this 
is over, the children take their seats and are ready to sit quietly 
during the lesson. ) 

Children, I have found such a beautiful verse for 
you. It tells about the flowers holding up their cups 
to catch the raindrops. I am sure that after I have 
finished saying it, you will want to say it with me: 


** Each flower holds up a dainty cup 
To catch the rain and dew ; 
The drink of flowers that comes in showers, 
. Is just the drink for you.’’ 


Now let us say the verse over together, for I am 
sure you will want to learn it. 

The verse says that the drink of flowers is just the 
drink for you and for me. It is the best drink in the 
world. The Heavenly Father sends it to all of us, 

If you should ask the little birds what they drink, 
they would all say that they drink the pure water. 
They would tell you about the dewdrops on the leaves, 
and the brook in the pasture. Sometimes the birds 
look into the flower-cups and find a drink there. 

Can you tell me something else that drinks water ? 
Your pussy likes a drink. The little squirrels, the 
bunnies and the dogs all drink water. The big strong 
horse that pulls your carriage when you go for a ride 
likes to have you drive around to the drinking foun- 
tain. The friendly cow that gives such good milk 
and cream goes to the brook in the pasture to get a 
drink. All the animals think that water is the best 
drink in the world. Water makes them strong and 
well, and they would not drink anything else. 

The flowers told us in our verse that water is just 
the drink for us, too. And we know that itis. We 
will always think that water is the best drink for boys 
and girls, and men and women. 

If people would just drink pure, sparkling water, 
and leave strong drink alone, they could be as strong 
as the animals and as happy as the birds. But, chil- 
dren, I am so sorry to tell you that some people don't 
know that water is the best drink, and they take some- 
thing else that hurts them, They drink wine and 
beer, which makes their heads aehe and their hands 
shake. These strong drinks inake their eyes heavy, 
and they feel cross and unhappy. Do you.not think 
it is foolish to drink anything that will do all this? 

Perhaps these people never had any one to tell them 
about the best drink, as I am telling you. When 
you grow up you must tell people to leave wine alone. 
Maybe you can tell some one before you are grown up. 

There is a verse in the Bible that tells just what we 
want to know about wine and strong drink. One verse 
says, ‘‘ Look not on the wine.’’ ' Just turn your back on 
it. That is a good way to do. It shows that we don't 
like it. Then the Bible says, ‘‘ Drink not strong 
drink.’’ You can understand that. And you never 
will drink it, I know. For you know about the best 
drink. 

The flowers tell us in our verse just what to drink. 
Let us stand up in a circle and make a big wreath of 
flowers, holding up their cups to catch the rain from 
heaven. Let us say our verse once more, sl 


** Each flower holds up a dainty cup 
To catch the rain and dew ; 
The drink of flowers that comes in showers, 
Is just the drink for you,’’ 


GaLessurG, ILL, 
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w in Summer Sunday-Schools 


By the Editor 


Send stamp for particulars of $25 prize offer 
for the best summer Sunday-school work 





It was a Soeur that meant finding diamonds all 
the timé. Here are some that are worth 
adding to your collection. 


N a Sunday morning in July, in a city 
Sunday-school, due to begin at 9.30, a 
visitor arrives before 9,15 and asks 

a small boy where the superintendent is. 
‘*Right in there,’’ pointing to a room off 
the vestibule ; and the superintendent is 
found, cool and courteous, quietly disposing 
of advance duties, and giving every indication 
of having been on hand for some time. Some 
superintendents are on time by being way 
ahead of time, even in the let-down period 
of midsummer. 


How many of you would dare to ask a 
school, in midsummer, with three-quarters of 
the members absent, to sing a hymn without 
piano or organ leading? It was done; and 
the few present sang so well that it made 
one wish he could Boe that school when 
all were present. The secret of good singin 
is to be able to sing well without instrumenta 
leading. Drill your school in it. It in- 
creases confidence and volume. 


The number of men,—young men, —strong, 
clean, serviceful looking fellows, who were 
on hand this summer day ready to do any- 
thing that was needed was an inspiration. 
Men do go to church, and there are lots of 
them in the Sunday-school, 


An associate superintendent led the lesson- 
reading ; and the way in which he did it was 
refreshingly different from the way in which 
associate ‘superintendents usually do any- 
thing. For example, he did not act in a 
cowed, half-shamed, perfunctory way, trying 
to get it over with as soon as possible. He 





was as good as the superintendent while he 
was in charge,—and he ought to be. He 
called for | title, Gol Text, cate- 


chism, and so on, with a vim and -a snap, 
showing that he counted himself—as he was 
—a real factor in the work of the school, 


In the Junior Department, when the su- 
perintendent called for the lesson reference, 
and 1 Samuel 15 was given, he asked: ‘Is 
Samuel a historical book, or poetical, or pro- 
phetical?’’ The school told him promptly. 
** How many historical books are there in 
the Old Testament? ’’ continued the super- 
intendent,. ‘*Seventeen,’’ came back in- 
stantly. ‘* How many poetical?’’ ‘* Five.’’ 
** And prophetical?’’ **Seventeen.’’ ‘* How 
many books in the entire Old Testament ?’’ 
he then asked ; ‘* Thirty-nine,’’ was the re- 
joinder. Can your school do this? If not, 
whose fault is it? A three- to five-minute 
drill a week will train them, 4 


A birthday party for Trixy was in progress, 
in the ‘primary department. Six lighted 
candles burned brightly, stuck in a tray of 
sand, ‘Safely through another year,’’ was 
sung by all. A prayer for Trixy by the 
teacher was repeated, sentence by sentence, 
by all. Trixy herself, a dear quaint little 
girl, sat in a place of honor by the lighted 
candles all through the birthday exercise. 


Not every primary tcacher would realize 
that the word ‘‘ consider ’’ needs to be ex- 
‘plained carefully to her class. One did, 
when it came in a Golden Text, and’ she 
wrote ‘* think carefully ’’ on the blackboard, 


On Review Sunday in a little colored Sun- 
day-school in Kentucky, led and taught by 
white workers, the superintendent read the 
quarter’s lesson titles; one by one in order, 
and to each the school instantly responded 
with. the proper Golden Text,—with a vol- 
ume and enthusiasm that white schools 
would do well to imitate. Then he skipped 
about, giving the lesson titles out of their 
order ; back came the Golden Text with un- 
erring accuracy each time, strong-lunged as 
ever. Of course the singing here was elec- 
tric. When Bibles were called for, in this 
little Ethiopian school, fifty were shown. 





1Such a book as John B. Smith’s ‘‘ A Supplemental 
Bible Question Course” (50 cents) gives exactly the 
material and method fer such a school drill. 


‘thing. 





HE general impression resulting from last year’s visiting of fifty Sunday- 
schools was that far better work is being done in the rank and file of 
our Sunday-schools than people ordinarily suppose. The standards 

were higher, not lower, than had been anticipated. This will be seen later 
on in the series of reports. Just now, however, the summer situation in the 
Sunday-schools is the subject of these reports, and that situation does not 
reveal the best side of present-day American Sunday-school life. The Sunday- 
school is not primarily to blame for this. The real leaders of the church are. 
For they often assume that demoralization of all church activities during the 
summer is necessary, and the Sunday-school feels the evil effect of this. 

A Sunday-school in a populous part of a large city which I visited last 
August reveals this attitude and atmosphere that are so killing in their effect 
on Sunday-school life. It was supposed to begin at 9.45 A.M. At 9.50 
there were nineteen persons present, counting superintendent and visitor, in 
the main department and the vestibule. One of the workers said to me that 
he believed that if the summer was too hot for the public schools, it was too 
hot for Sunday-school; it ought to close for two months, and he would vote 
to have it so if it were put to a vote. That worker could not be expected to 
be a ‘‘ live wire’’ in the summer life of that school, 

In the superintendent's opening prayer occurred the words: ‘‘ Although 
there are many of those we are accustomed to see here who are not with us 
to-day, we know that they are away, and we hope they are having a happy 
time. Still we are glad to be here this morning.’’ The inference was that 
they ought not to be expected to be glad to be there, but ‘‘still’’ they were, 
—or would try to be. 

After the prayer, the superintendent said, ‘‘ Now perhaps we'd better 
read the lesson.’’ What shall we expect of a school led by one on a ‘* per- 
haps'’ basis? It was a haphazard, apologetic, uncertain, groping attitude 
that killed things from the start. There is little inducement to attend a 
Sunday-school like that during the summer. Yet the attitude of this super- 
intendent is not uncommon in city Sunday-school life during the summer. It 
must be done away with as a first step toward solving the summer problem. 
The superintendent of such a Sunday-school as that described in the Times 
of May 29 does not tolerate such an attitude in his school, and see the result : 
summer average attendance eighty-twoand a half percent of the winter average 
attendance. 

By the way, when the faint-hearted, ‘‘ perhaps*’ superintendent. prayed 
‘*we know that they are away,’’—he did. not realize that he knew no such 
Most of the school are #e¢ away in the summer-time, as the Times’ 
investigation has already shown. 

The handful of children and teachers present that summer Sunday morn- 
ing sang with a power and enthusiasm that shamed the management. The 
summer let-down is never the children's fault. 


RCHESTRAL music ‘was heard as I approached another city Sunday- 
school on the afternoon of that same August Sunday. Peopie were 
hurrying toward the Sunday-school, as though they did not like to be 

late ; it was 1.58, and the school commenced at 2. An usher at the door 
handed me two printed slips, with the hymns and the program of the day. 
As the orchestral music ceased, the doors were closed and ushers stood against 
them. The organ played for a moment. Then the superintendent, who had 
been sitting on the platform, rose, and tapped very gently on the desk with a 
pencil, Things grew quiet. A louder tap; all rose. ‘‘There aren't many 
of us ; every one counts two,’’ he said heartily. There were only $94 present 
that day! The school’s.part in the responsive reading was clear and vigor- 
ous. After-an earnest, simple prayer by the superintendent, the doors were 
opened and the late comers were admitted. There were plenty of them,—too 
many. Even this strong Sunday-school had not solved the punctuality prob- 
lem—that day. But the orchestra played as the delinquents came in, looking 
a little sheepish, and thus they disturbed no part of the exercises, for nothing 
more was done until they were seated. A snare drum added zest to the or- 
chestral music, and helped in leading the singing. 

The handsome big auditorium was dotted with the vari-colored silk ban- 
ners of the classes, each class having its own name and banner. A handsome 
big American flag hung on the right of the platform, a Christian Conquest flag 
on the left. I had slipped quietly into a back seat, but it was not long before 
I was pleasantly greeted by a worker on the lookout for strangers, and wel- 
comed. As I was straining my eyes somewhat to copy, across the large hall, 
certain attendance figures that were displayed on a placard at the front, an- 
other worker stepped up alongside and asked pleasantly if he could help. me 
in getting the figures. This note of devoted attention—or attentive devotion 
—to the individual seems to be a keynote of this school, and a secret of its 
success, ‘The superintendent walked about among the classes during the 
singing, shaking hands and greeting people cordially by name. 

Think of practising hymns on the third Sunday in August! They did it, 
though, and with plenty of ‘*go’’ and volume,—just as though it were only 
two weeks before Christmas. 

Several open-air services to be held during the week were announced, 
and volunteers from the young men and older ones were called upon to help. 
At the close of the school more than forty men remained for a ten minutes’ 
singing practise. 

So. here was a Sunday-school that paid no attention to the notion of mid- 
summer demoralization, and that had none. The secret, in addition to lots 
of hard and faithful work by lots of people, lay largely in the fact that they 


do not talk or think surmmer-failure in that school. Their attitude of success 


will bring success anywhere, in small schools as well as in large ones. 


. by its reading at all, 





A Black List 


There were defects, of course ; it will 
» help to get rid’ of these ehbwnete ts 
note a few of them here. 


HE superintendent of a certain Sunday- 
school had happened to learn in ad- 
vance that I was to be in the city that 

Sunday. When I visited his school, he said 
that he had announced my coming visit the 
previous Sunday, and would now like to turn 
over the entire session to me, Upon my re- 
plying that I would prefer to see the school 
in its normal working order, he said he 
would then like me to talk to the school 
about anything, and talk for twenty minutes, 
I agreed to talk for five minutes, saying that 
I was not accustomed to make twenty-minute 
addresses without preparation, and remind- 
ing him that he had not communicated a 
word to me, in advance, of his wishes. Fur- 
ther, I volunteered my belief that it was not 
well for any school to he talked to for twenty 
minutes by anybody, in a school session, 
The thoughtlessness of such a superintend- 
ent is a heavy handicap upon a school, 


A teachers’-meeting, held every Monday 
night from September to _— for the prepa- 
ration of the lesson, is discontinued durin 
the summer. Why? The Sunday-schoo 
does not disband then. The summer even- 
ings are less crowded with other engage- 
ments than winter evenings. The teachers 
who are present at Sunday-school have to 
teach. Do they need less preparation for 
good teaching in summer than in winter ? 


In a flourishing Sunday-school of over a 
thousand members, no teacher-training class. 
Here is a gaping hole ‘in the armor: that is 
sure to be paid for dearly, unless it is soon 


-¢losed up. *Teachers -are: imade;: not -born, 


Tle Sanday-school that. tries’ to get along 
without furnishing the training that- makes 
them is strangely indifferent to the welfare of 
its pupils. 


The secretary read his report in such a.low 
tone that some of the few who wanted to hear 
it could not, and the many were not disturbed 

Ne one dared to call 
out, ‘* Louder, please.’’ ; : 


There was no superintendent’s review, nor 
any closing word of any sort on the lesson, 
It was a summer day, to be sure, and it was 
well to have the exercises brief; but it 
seemed to leave the session in an unfinished 
state when dismissal came. Long, verbose 
lesson-reviews from the superintendent are 
an abomination ; but is it well to go to the 
other extreme of no word at all to the school ? 
The ‘* review ’’ need not be more than from 
two to four minutes long; it may select but 
a single teaching point, and illustrate and 
drive that home, the scholars ought to 
have a parting word of counsel from the man 
at the helm, 


When the time came for the reassembling 
of classes, after lesson study, a superintend- 
ent struck a bell loudly five times. A hymn 
was announced, Five more crashes of the 
bell, Then, and only then, did those in the 
class-rooms around the gallery open the 
class-room doors and come out for the clos- 
ing exercises, 


You cannot overcome special obstacles 
save by special resistance. The hot weather 

riod unquestionably puts special obstacles 
in the way of Sunday-school work. But in 
few schools is there any evidence of specially 
attractive midsummer features or efferts in- 
tended to offset the hot weather let-down. 
We must recognize the need of special at- 
tractions and redoubled effort if we would 
solye the summer problem. 


In a Sunday-school in a flourishing sub- 
urban resort, the men’s and women’s classes 
disband during the summer. A near-by sum- 
mer hotel is alive with people, bored for 
something to kill time with, Not a finger is 
lifted by the school to reach those people, 
and show them the fascination and joy ot 
earnest Bible study. Apparently no effort is 
made, ‘either, to get the children of the sum- 
mer hotel people into that Sunday-school. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 
R. MOODY one time stood before an audience, 
holding an empty tumbler and a pitcher of 
water in his hands. ‘‘If I want to get the air 
out of this glass, how shall I doit?” he asked. ‘I 
might put the glass over an air pomp, and exhaust 
the air so that only a vacuum was left. But that 
would be a difficult way to do it; I wouldn’t succeed 
in getting all the air out,”—and, he might have added, 
the air would rush back — the instant there was 
a hairbreadth rere “There is an easier, surer 
way than that,” said Mr. Moody, as he dashed half 
the contents of the pitcher into the glass so generously 
that the water splashed over on to the platform; and 
he held the brimming glass aloft, that all might see. 
‘* We've got the air out of this glass now,—and we 
did it by putting something else in.” 
The Teaching of the Lesson 
they remember that, the next time you want to get 
rid of something in your life that you are better off 
without. It is tedious, uncertain business trying to 
aw. it out and leave only a vacuum in its place. 
here is a better way—by filling up your life, to 
the brim_and overflowing, with something else. Mr. 
Moody was not the first one to discover this. Paul 
wrote about it in one of his letters, when he was 
discussing some of the very things that get into peo- 
ple’s lives to-day and destroy them. 

It will make this lesson more real to let the class 
know just when. and where it was written. With the 
help of Professor Riddle’s first paragraph, and a map, 
show this. Paul wanted the new Christians to live 
lives that would show to the whole world that Chris- 
tianity made men better than anything else; but he 
knew that they could never accomplish this by simply 
trying to keep every point of thelaw. See what Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's third paragraph says on this. So he 

‘ave them a.simple recipe for right living: love. Was 
A right in saying that love would do all this? Notice 
how Miss Slattery’s.class worked it out, in her second 
-and third paragraphs. The people of the East look 
on a neighbor chiefly as one whocan best help them, 
as Dr. Mackie’s first two paragraphs show; Paul tells 
*them to turn this right aroun But can we love 
every one,—even those whom we do not like? Mr. 
Ridgway's second paragraph answers this clearly. 
‘ That love is another form of faith is suggested by 
Professor Ramsay, in his second and third para- 
aphs. And we must not overlook the fact that this 
ove-debt of ours to our neighbors is a debt we can 
never work off (Prof. Riddle’s comment on verse 8), 
But our duty toward others is not the whole of our 
duty in life. There are duties that chiefly ee ace 
ourselves,—duties that help to seep us always af our 
best and strongest.. And one of the best ways to be 
true to these duties is given in the last eight words 
.of verse 12, . There is very little wrong-doing that 
_can stand the. test of clear, white daylight. boy 
does not often take his first drink, or his first smoke, 
out in the light of day where every one can see him. 
He'd rather get away, in the dark. Let us stop, for 
a moment, to learn some of the encouraging facts 
about these two terrible enemies of the Christian life 
to-day. Here let the teacher call for the reading 
aloud, by individual pupils, of the brief paragraphs 
given under ‘‘ Temperance-Teaching by Fact” on 
“this page and pase 303, which have been separately 
“clipped, placed in individual sealed envelopes, and 
handed before class to the respective pupils, not to 
be opened until called for. The teacher may read 
the letter from a converted ‘* booze-fighter "in Notes 
on Open Letters in this issue. Judge Lindsey’s 
article, on page 299, furnishes strong material. 

But how are we going to do all that Paul writes 
about here,—love for our neighbors, and no baa hab- 
its for ourselves,—when we Siveady have such strong 
desires and tendencies within ourselves to do wrong ? 
The first eight words of verse 14 give the answer. We 
can not merely empty ourselves of everything wrong, 
any more than Mr. Moody could empty that glass of 
its air. But we can ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus Christ”: 
clothe ourselves in him, enter right into his life and 
being, and let him enter into us and so completely fill 
us and wrap us round about that the things that are 
a to him will get crowded out. 

hat is the only way we can ever hope to live up 
‘to this letter of Paul’s. Butitisasure way. Christ 
never went back on any one who ever tried it, and 
he never will. In the East, people know what a man’s 
religion is by the clothes he wears, Dr. Mackie says 
* (last paragraph). - Ought we not to let them know that 
we are Christians by showing them unmistakably that 
we have put on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


LESSON 13. JUNE 27. 





Romans 13: I-14. Commit verses 8, 10 


Golden Text: Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.—Romans 13 : 14 


8 Owe no man anything, save to love one another : for he 
that loveth ' his neighbor hath fulfilled the law. 9 For this, 
2 Thou shalt not commit adultery, ‘Thou shalt not kill, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal, ‘Thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other 
commandment, it is summed up in this word, namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 10 Love worketh no il! to 
his neighbor : love therefore is the fulfilment of the law. 

11 And this, knowing the season, that already it is time for 
you to awake out of sleep : for now is salvation nearer to us 
than when we frst believed. 12 The night is far spent, and 
the day is at hand : let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armor of light. 13 Let us walk 
becomingly, as in the day ; not in revelling and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and jealousy. 
14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh, to /udf/ the lusts ¢hereof. 


1 Gr. the other. Comp. 1 Cor. 6.1; 10. 24: Gal. 6.4. % Ex. xx. 
13 ff; Dt. v.17 ff. *% Or, our salvation nearer than when &¢. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 8.—Was this a prohibition against ever making a 
loan? What ‘‘law’’ was this? How did love fulfil it? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, 3.) 

Verse 9.—What is the Old Testament reference to these 
commandments ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 11.-—-What does the reference to sleep mean? 
What special time or season is referred to? Why nearer 
than at first ? (Riddle; Ramsay, 4, 5; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 12,—What ‘‘night’’ and ‘‘day’’? What were 
the ‘*works of darkness’’? How is light an armor? 
( Riddle.) 

Verse 13.—What is ‘‘ chambering ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—How can Christ be ‘*put on’’? What is 
the meaning of ‘‘the flesh’’ and ‘‘the lusts thereof '’? 
(Riddle.) 


Temperance-Teaching by Fact 


1. The campaign against the smoke nuisance— 
tobacco smoke—is making substantial progress. In 
the City of Mexico, smoking on the street-cars is en- 
tirely prohibited, a fine of oily a for the 
offense; and the law is strictly enfo: * 

2. When the sale. of liquor stops, general busi- 
ness improves. There is a reason: ‘* Money that 


buys wet goods cannot buy dry goods ; money spent 
for booze cannot buy shoes.” : +f 


3. Liquor at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
will be conspicuous by its absence this summer. 
The president of the Exposition Company writes to 
The Sunday School Times’ representative: ‘‘ There 
will positively be no alcoholic beverages sold on the 
grounds at all. This prohibition extends to the Pay 
Streak,”—this is the amtisement street of the expo- 
sition,—‘‘ and includes all classes of alcoholic bev- 
erages, beer, wine and whiskey.” 

4. ‘* We turn down over $20,000 worth of cigarette 
advertising every year.” ‘This declaration from a 
favorite periodical is typical of the stand taken by a 
number of high-class magazines, The Youth's Com- 
pagice. Success Magazine, Literary Digest, Every- 

y’s, Uncle Remus Magazine, and the Woman's 
Home Companion being conspicuous examples in a 
group of fine publications that refuse all cigarette 
advertisements. 


5. a of the highest scientific attainments, the 
highest character and of the highest rank are making 


(Continued on page 303, third column) 








Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

What the putting on of Christ does for us (Ridgway, last 
paragraph). 

A fine building plan for teaching this lesson,—house- 
building and character-building (Foster). 

Practical points on cigarette evils and what the girls can 
do about these (Slattery, 4). ; 

Temperance progress in labor circles in both England 
and America (Stelzle). 

There are some who think that they can raise the flood- 
gates of a great reservoir gently and quietly, and that only 
a little water will trickle through (Burdette, last paragraph), 

The saloon’s mistaken telephone message to the parson- 
age (Illustrations, 1). 

How missionary experience shows that the only way to 
cast off the works of darkness is to put on the armor of 
light (Pierson, 2, 3). 

Why salvation is both present and future (Ramsay, 5). 

The metaphors of this lesson explained (Ramsay, last 
two paragraphs). ¥ 

As we start life in the clear light of 'a new day, whois in 


‘ charge of our lives ? (Howard.) 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


“THE EPISTLE.—Written from Corinth, just before 
Paul's final journey to Jerusalem (Acts 20) with 
alms collected from the various churches he had 

founded. Being thus hindered from going to Rome, 
he writes to the Christians in that city, setting forth 
the Gospel as ‘‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek” (Rom. 1; 16). The theme is ‘‘ salvation 
by faith,” hence of grace and for all classes, 

The practical part of the epistle treats of gratitude 
to God for this free salvation. The lesson follows ‘a 
special injunction regarding duties to rulers. The 

te of mag ig according to the chronology accepted 

here, was in the early part of A.D. 58. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 8.—Owe no man anything: The emphasis 
is on ‘‘no man.” The context shows that all forms 
of obligation are included, not pecuniary ones alone. 
While the precept does not prohibit the making of 
temporary loans, it certainly forbids the borrowing of 
money without purpose or prospect of repayment. — 
Save to love one another: This debt is always to be 
paid, and yet the obligation can never be fully met, 
siuce the more we love, the greater the claims of love 
appear to us.—Hath fulfilled: The tense points to 
action with a permanent result.—7he /aw:. The 
Mosaic law, as verses 9 and 10 show. ‘While the 
Mosaic law has specific commands, the tenor of the 
whole, as far as relations to men are concerned,-is 
**love thy neighbor as thyself” (v. 9). 

Verse 9.—For this: Only the second table of the 
Decalogue is cited, since duties to our neighbor are 
discussed. The Old Testament passages are: ‘Ex- 
odus 20: 14, 13, 15, repeated in Deuteronomy 5: 18, 
17, 19. ‘* Thou shalt not bear false witness” is not 
sufficiently attested.—Summed up: More exact than 
‘‘ briefly comprehended.”—/n ¢his word: That is, 
this saying, cited from Leviticus 19 : 18. 

Verse 10.—Love therefore is the fulfilment of the 
/aw : Compare 1 Cor. 13, written before this epistle. 

Verse 11.— Season; Not ‘‘time."—A/ready : Not 
the same word as ‘‘now” in the next clause.—7o 
awake out of sleep: Sleep” is used in a relative 
sense, pointing to careless worldliness.—Sa/vation 


- nearer to us: Or, ‘*‘Our salvation nearer.’’ Either 


view is grammatical, but the former is favored by 
the position of the pa. and by the fact that it 
points to the second coming of Christ. Yet practi- 
cally the motive ‘‘ to awake out of sleep”’ is derived 
from the approach_of death, which ushers in the con- 
summation of individual salvation in eternity (‘‘ our 
salvation’’). The time of thesecond advent cannot be 
known, as our Lord declares; but we are always to 
**watch.”—First de/teved : The Greek tense points 
to the beginning of belief; hence “first” is properly 
supplied. This ‘‘ salvation,” in both senses, is always 
drawing nearer. . 
Verse 12.—The night is far spent: The figure of 
‘‘night” is suggested by ‘‘sleep”’ (v. 11), and ‘‘day” 
naturally follows in contrast. If verse 11 refers 


_to the second coming of Christ, then ‘‘day” here 


points to the same event.— Works of darkness: 
‘* Darkness” and “light” are used, as often, in a 
moral sense. The figures accord with ‘‘day” and 
‘* night.” Verse 13 sets forth some of these ‘* works 
of darkness.”"—Armor of light: Armor of defense 
and weapons are included in the term ‘‘ armor,” 
which is plural in the Greek. The armor is not 
** light” itself, but points to actions and attitudes be- 
fitting the light. he idea of conflict is implied. 


Verse 13.— Walk becomingly : ‘‘ Honestly” is too 
narrow. ‘‘ Walk as becomes the day,” when your 
actions can be seen.—Not in revelling and drunk- 
enness : The former term was applied to processions 
of drunken revellers, usually at night; the latter 
term includes all kinds of drunken carousals.—Not 
in chambering : The word first meant a couch, then 
a martriage-bed, and then, in-a bad sense as here, 
illicit sexual intercourse.—Wantonness: Excesses 
of all kinds are suggested. All the terms are plural 
in the Greek, pointing to habitual immorality.— 
Strife and jealousy : Usually aggravated by intoxi- 
cation. ? 

Verse 14.—Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ : Ounce 
for all; come into living fellowship with him. A 
common figure in the New Testament.—/ake not 
provision for the flesh: ** Flesh” is here used in the 
ethical sense, the depraved human tendency.—7o 
fulfil ¢he dusts thereof: Literally, ‘* unto lusts.” 
Provision for the flesh only fosters its evil desires. 


WrsTeRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Motive Power of Life 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


AMES emphasized the plain, practical fact that 
the faith which does not work itself out in the 
life oe oe. of * oe p. pews Paul, Mg 

apparently exalting faith and de ting works, is 
thinking of the works that are done because a formal 
law commands them. He conceives faith as an in- 
tense and burning enthusiasm inspired through over- 
wering belief in and realization of the nature of 
esus,—an enthusiasm which drives on the man in 
whose soul it reigns to live the life of Jesus, This 
overmastering faith makes the man’s life, and shows 
itself in every act that he does. 

From a different point of view this faith which 
possesses the man and lives in him may be described 
as love. Faith in P erre is an intense and supreme 
love for God, for all that God has made, and for all 
that is like God. The one supreme duty, the one 
thing that we owe to all other men,-—-that is, what we 
owe our neighbor,—is love. It is easy to pay to our 
neighbor all the ordinary debts of life, all the debts 
that law recognizes and enforces; but there is one 
thing which is always due from us to all men, one 
‘thing which we can never pay completely, one debt 
that always remains still to be satisfied, and that is 
the love which we are bound to show toward them. 

‘This duty sums up and comprises in itself the en- 
tire law of conduct toward other men. He that has 
in his soul the true faith, or, in other words, the real 
love, hath fulfilled the whole law, and much more 
than the whole law. The law, being a positive and 
‘external command, or series of commands, cannot do 
more than state a number of details: ‘‘thou shalt 
not steal,” ‘‘ thou shalt not commit murder,” and so 
on. But no such enumeration of details can ever be 
complete : it must always fall short of the vast ful- 
ness and complicated relations of life. One may, in 
a sense, fulfil all those positive enactments, one by 
one, and yet fall hopelessly short of real goodness. 
Moreover, in the multitude of details the man who is 
por ins, Rvanche: to obey the law that orders each 
action becomes befogged, and wanders from the true 
path. The details often seem to conflict with one 
another; questions of casuistry arise: and the law is 
nota elear enough guide. No one can. be justified 
-merely by doing the works of the law. The one true 
— is the spirit of love .and'faith burning in his 

eart, impelling him to act, and showing. him: what 
to do in each case and how to do it. 

There.is another strong motive which should impel 
mankind to’ an.active and strenuous life.. The da 
of judgment and the coming of the Lord are at hand. 
Every man should live in expectation. That day is 
nearer than it was. Each day spent is a day nearer 
‘‘the'end. Life is not a time for sluggishness and 

sleep. In the darkness of night sleep is permissible; 


but the night is now near an end, and the light of . 


ee is about to begin. 

aul’s words, when he refers to this subject, are 
always mystic and obscure,+-not that there is really 
any obscurity in them, but that he has to express in 
human thought, which is conditioned by time, the 
idea of eternity, which stands above and outside of 
and apart from time. That which is real and eternal 
must necessarily stand very close to us. Human 
nature is temporary and evanescent and unreal; it is 
here for a moment, or an hour, and then it passes 
away; and yet it has a hold upon and a share in 
what is fixed and eternal. But the eternal does not 
come after the temporary; it does not begin where 
that which is evanescent ends; it is the real truth 
underlying the changeable and unreal. Because it 
is real and eternal it is close at hand; it is here and 
now. But because man’s nature is imperfect, and 
even the good man who is justified is still only strain- 
ing after the truth and struggling to reach what is 
beyond him, therefore the eternal and the real is apart 
from him, distant, and hidden in the future. 

Hence arises the apparent contradiction between 
Paul's language at different times with regard to the 
coming of the Lord. Sometimes he emphasizes its 
nearness, when he desires to impress on people that 
it is certain and inevitable, and that every man must 
face it himself, and ought to live for it. At other 
times he has to'remind them that many things must 
happen before the Lord comes, that the history of 
the world must continue and reach another stage in 
the development of the will and purpose of God as a 
preliminary. In the present chapter his object is to 
make that great issue an incentive to immediate 
activity. That is what we have to live for, and we 
must live for it here and now, not at some future time. 

He —- here another kind of metaphor. In 
the dark night, when one is free to live idly and to 
sleep, one wears the loose and easy garments that 
are suited for sleeping. But in the day one must put 
on other garments suited for active life in the open. 
With this is worked in another metaphor. The life 
of the Christian is a continuous warfare against evil 
and wrong. ‘The true Christian is a soldier, and he 
must wear the garb of a soldier. We must recog- 
nize, therefore, that day is now beginning, and we 
must put on the armor that becomes us .to wear in 
the light of day. 

Then in simpler words, and in another metaphor, 
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Paul describes life as a walk. As we are walking in 
the full light of day, there must be no pretense and 
no sham: ‘‘let us walk honestly as in the day.” 
Even the pagans of the world reserve their worse 
faults of praed conduct for the evening and the 
night. The revel at nightfall is accompanied by 
4saking. and leads on to vicious indulgence. Noth- 
ing of this can fill any part of the Christian’s life. 
In the day the life of the pagan is guided by jeal- 
ousy against his neighbor and competition with his 
rival. This also is unfit for the C n, and must 
be abandoned by him. His life is a warfare, but the 
war is not against his neighbor, as is the case with 
the pagan: the strife in which heis engaged is against 
the powers of evil and of darkness. He is to put on 
Christ as the armor of his battle, and to identify him- 
self with his Leader. The war which he fights is the 
war of Christ against the world, and he is to give his 
whole mind to this, and to take no thought for his 
own bodily comfort and pleasures, 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 


Anglo-American Congregafion in Beyrout 
HY neighbor (v. 9). Oriental life always pre- 
supposes the presence of neighbors. The Ori- 
ental dislikes being alone. For good or evil he 


is always influencing or being influenced by his 
neighborhood, It is the subject-matter of many of 
his proverbs, as in the following: ‘‘ A neighbor is a 
neighbor even though he does an unneighborly act.” 
‘* A near neighbor is better than a far-away brother.” 
‘* How many brothers I have who are not sons of m 
father.” ‘* Envy flourishes among neighbors an 
hatred among relatives.” ‘*He who shaved your 
neighbor’s head can do the same to yours.” ‘If you 
stay forty days with people, you will after that either 
leave them or become like them.” . 

‘The Bible often refers to the neighbor because the 


‘connéction with him was that of actual daily life. It 


was a relationship based on common safety, and 
whatever injured a neighbor lessened_his value for 
the service and protection of others. In the parable 
of thé Good Samaritan, Christ uplifted the meaning 
of neighborhood, and made ‘the neighbor to be not 
merely one'from whom service may be received, but 
one to whom it may be rendered. 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ (v.14). Eastern 


‘dress has always something to tell of the religion and 


professional position of the wearer. ‘The head-dress 
and outer cloak are especially expressive of decora- 
tion and investiture. hen in their own Oriental 
costume, the Moslem, the Jew, and the Christian can 
always be easily distinguished, though they — 
the same language and their families have n 
living for generations in the same place. Theconven- 
tional dress is an open declaration to the world of the 
religious belief and moral obligations with which he 
stands identified. 
Beyrout, Syria. 
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Darkness and Light—A Contrast 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


R. BROWN, a Scotch missionary in Central 
Africa, gives a vivid picture of how the moral 
darkness there is increased by drunkenness. 

‘*I shall never forget,” he says, ‘‘the poor drunken 
chief who staggered along the path waving his arms 
in the air—drunk and debased by the white man’s 
rum; or the drunken village I passed through where 
half-naked, maudlin women were collected drinking 
beer; or another village in which the people had gath- 
ered for a night of rioting and wantonness, dancing 
and fighting. These scenes make us sick at heart, 
especially when we know that the traders of so-called 
Christian countries are helping to increase the dark- 
ness.” 4 : 

The only safe way to cast off the works of dark- 
ness is at the same time to put on the armor of light. 
Other methods of reform have been tried and have 
failed; the surest way is to ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This method of transformation has proved 
effective in the Water Street Mission, in the mining 
towns and lumber camps of America, and in the 
wilds of Africa. ' 

In contrast to the other picture, notice the descrip- 
tion of a Christian community in old Calabar, West 
Africa, where, under the ministry of J. J. Fuller, the 
people built chapels, founded schools, cleaned up 
their villages, learned to read their Bible, introduced 
daily family worship, gave thousands of dollars to 
carry the gospel to the interior tribes, dnd many 
offered themselves to zo as missionaries to their 
former enemies. They had ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This is the surest way to overcome the 
evils of intemperance. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


_like everybody, but he leved- ey 
ever (Matt. 23: 13, 14; Luke 19 : 42, 45; John 3: 16). 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H, Ridgway 


The Store Book.—Owe no man anything, save... 
Jove (v. 8). Obey Paul and . Debt and drink 
are Siamese twins. ‘A d own and a dollar a 
week” has made many adrinker, The Lady. of the 
Store Book is the ’s solicitor. ‘No use of 
a feller tryin’ to git along,” I heard a workingman 
say, as he came out of a grocery store, where the 
store book had just swallowed his payenvelope. He 
was just right for the saloon tempter, and that is how 
drunkards are made. The husband of the Lady of 
the Store Book is always a renter. Pay cash, buy 
low, watch the nickels and buy a home. Giving a 
note for it is not ‘‘owing a man.” Buying a ham on 
tick, and eating the ham, is what we are talking 
about. Instead of ham it is often the choice cuts that 
make up store book extravagance. Debt is Christian- 
— enemy. ‘If he only paid as loud as he prayed,” 
I heard a stoor-keeper say. Somebody asked Have 
Smith how he knew he was converted. ‘ Because I 
have been around to all the stores and arranged to 
pay old store bills,” said Dave. And the store- 

eepers all say, ‘‘ Dave Smith is the real thing. He 
was in and paid something on his old bill.” God 
countenances only one kind of debt, and that is the 
debt of love—an unpayable debt (Rom. 8: 12). 
Squared to-night with a good-night kiss, it must be 
paid all over again with the good-morning kiss. And 
nobody wants it canceled, 


Like and Love.—7hou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself (v. 9). Can you do it? You can’t like all 
your neighbors, but you must love them. There’s 
old Sam Black, who works next to you. He is too 
disagreeable for any use. Nobody likes him, But 
you just try revit. the poor, cross-grained, unhappy 
old fellow. You know the kind of a miserable honie 
he has,—suppose yours was like it !—why, you'd die. 
Love him—give him a little taste of kindness—laugh 
at bis grumpiness, He has had few pleasures,— 
whole life a grind. He is now old and sour. He 
needs just one thing—your love. Give it to him. 
You don’t have to like him. But what has all this to 
do with a temperance lesson? Everything. When 
neighbor learns to leve neighbor,—when shop mate, 
store mate, office mate do not wait to like before lov- 
ing—when church-members learn this truth, then the 
Devil will shut up his rum mills for lack of customers. 
The whole trouble has been that folks think they 
must like before they leve. Lowtacte: vy Brg a t 

erybody ther and for- 


What Real Love Does.— Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor (v. 10). Does God have'neighbors? Are 
you one? Where does God live? Anything that 
comes to you must be a good and never an ‘* ill,” be- 
cause God is love and love worketh no ill to God’s 
neighbors (Rom. $ : 28). Love for old Mrs, Little up 
the street will not rob her pear tree, stone her cat, or 

ull her door bell and run, just to make her mad. 

ndeed, love will see to it that the rest of the gang 
do none of these things. No, George, love never 
spoiled any fellow. Frank Dixon’s mother’s love did 
not ruin him, and send him toa drunkard’s grave, 
but her blind foolishness did. Real love does not 
give the toddler the butcher knife he cries for, and 
real mother’s love does not give a boy all the money 
he can spend. Real love often takes a fellow out into 
the woodshed and introduces him to a shingle—especi- 
ally after the discovery of the first drink (Prov. 19: 18). 


-—Let us walk honestly ... not in 
drunkenness (v. 13). A drinker is usually dishonest. 
‘*What! Mr. Ridgway, do you mean to say. every 
man who drinks is dishonest ym Exactly so, George. 
Get the dictionary, no better commentary than Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. Honest is honor, and means 
‘‘clothed with honor,” Dis, is a term of separation. 
Dishonest, cut off from honor, The man who drinks 
separates himself from honor, and if you don’t be- 
lieve it, just close your eyes and pass the drinkers 

ou know before you. The fellow who hurts his 
oe and mother is an honorable man, isn’t he? 
The man who puts a shame on wife, and a curse on 
children, is full of honor, isn’t - he? Not to speak of 
implanting an appetite through heredity (Jer. 31 : 29). 
When you begin to drink you begin to put on unbe- 
coming clothes and all the world knows you as one 
who has lost his garments of honor. 


The Clothes that Make the Man.— When you put on 
Christ you need not bother with temperance or any- 
thing else. It is wonderful what clothes can do (Isa. 
61: 10). Read Carlyle’s *‘Sartor Resartus,” and for 
**clothes” think ‘* Christ,” and you will have a great 
sermon, Our town has had a great influx of foreign- 
ers from the south of Europe. They go slouching 
about the streets. But they have some societies, 
and you should behold -their uniforms. They have 
copied the crack regiments of the homeland. You 
would not know the same Hunkie and Polack when 
he gets into his uniform. It seems to straighten 
him up and makes a new manof him. This is just 
exactly what Jesus Christ dees for the ‘‘ slouchiest ” 
man that will put'him on (2 Cor. 5: 17} 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. TF la 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in jhe conduct of this de- 

artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson, The impor- 

tant conditions governing the of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Boy Wanted.— Thou shalt not steal (v. 9). 
ister was studying over his evening sermon,—a tem- 
rance sermon. His telephone l rang, and he 
heated through the receiver: ‘‘ This is the Tivoli 
saloon. Send down one of your boys right away.” 
‘* What's that you say?” gasped the astonished min- 
ister. ‘* We want a boyright quick; hustle him down 
to the Tivoli saloon.” ** k here,” thundered the 
preacher over the wire, *‘I want to tell you that 
ou’ll not get any boy from me! I'll fight you ever- 
fastin ly before you get any boy of mine.” ‘* Why, 
isn’t this the Rea Line Messenger Office? I want a 
messenger bo ." ‘No, itisn’t; it’sthe Presbyterian 
manse.” *‘ Well, well, parson, don’t be miffed. It 
was just a mistake.” ‘‘It surely is an awful mistake,” 
was the answer, ‘‘and I’m going to fight you just as 
id.” And the preacher had a vivid illustration 


A min- 


I sai 
for his sermon that night.— W.. Francis Gates, Nyack, 
N.Y. From The Herald and Presbyter. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Better Saving the Lost.— Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor (v. 10). A father tells the following 
story: I took my little boy on my knee, and told him 
the story of the lost lamb. How it found a hole in 
the hedge and crawled through, how glad it was to 
get away, how it skipped and played in the sunshine, 
until it wandered so far that it could not find its way 
back. And then I told him how the wolf chased it, 
and how finally the shepherd rescued it, and 
carried it back to the fold. The little fellow did not 

_Say a word until I got to that part of the story where 
the shepherd had carried the lamb, wounded and 
bleeding, back to the fold, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Say, 
papa, did he nail up the hole in the fence?" Many 
temperance workers have been trying for years to 
save the victims of drink, but where they are able to 
save one, hundreds of others have gone astray. 
Every public house is a hole in the fence.—JM/inuie 

Kk, Heftman, Chambersburg, Pa. 


1 Out.—Let us therefore cast. off 


bre, bap ‘ 
the, works of darkness (v. 12), The seere menor: 
n, 


, and John were discussing the issue, until finally Jo 

; , an, Irishman, said: , 

,, Yes, Bennie, I’m going to vote dry next, fall,” 

- Ben; ** Now, John, I think you are joking. You 

are too good a friend of mine to want to put me out 

of business. er think—I ‘have been here twenty 

years, and all the money I: have made I have put 

into this business; how am I going to get my money 

out?” ; 
John: ‘* Well, Ben, I have been here twenty years, 

:: and all the money I have made I have put into this 

’ ‘business; how am —_ to get my money out ?”— 
W. Francis Gates, Nyack, N. Y. From the Herald 

and Presbyter. 


The Flowers’ Secret of Beauty.—Le/ us walk be- 
coming ly (v. 13). Aclergyman, traveling in a street 
car in a large English city, had in his hand a beau- 
tiful ‘bunch of flowers. Just before reaching his 
destination a man, evidently under the influence of 
strong drink, stepped en to the car and sat down 
on the next seat. Looking around, his eyes were 
fastened on the flowers, and oe up into the 
clergyman’s face, he said, ** They are beautiful, sir.” 
“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘and do you know what 
makes them so ap ? After a brief pause the man 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir, I do not.” ‘‘ Well, said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘I will telt you. The secret of their beauty is 
that they drink nothing but water.” Though partly 
intoxicated the poor fellow saw the point of the reply, 
and said, ‘‘ Thank you, sir, for that."—Ra/ph Mor- 
phett, Chicago. Prom Western Temperance Record 
of England, 

Didn’t Want to Lose It.—Le? us walk becomingly 


(v. 13). A bloated-looking saloon-keeper called to a 
sailor who was quickly stepping along the road, 
‘*Come in, and have a glass this cold morning.” 


age had spent many a week’s wages in the saloon 
€ was now passing, but about a year ago he had 
signed the pledge. ‘‘ No, 1 can’t drink; I’ve got a 
hard lump at my side,” he said. ‘‘It’s all through 
ae ° grog." replied. the saloon-keeper; ‘‘ some 
a rink will take your lump away. If you are 
ool enough to keep from your grog your lump will 
get bigger, and likely you'll be having a hard lump 
at your other side, too.” ‘‘ True, true,” said the 
sailor with a hearty laugh, as he drew out a bag of 
gold from his side-pocket; ‘*here’s my hard lump; you 
are right in saying that my lump wil go away if I 
drink. Good-by to you. By God’s help I'll e? A to 
get a lump at both sides.—J/ay Raymond Selleck 
Salem, Oregon. From The Searchlight. 

Drink and the Animals.— Not in revelling and 
drunkenness (v. 13). Even the animals have a 
rejudice against a drinker. Two years ago a 
amous German trainer in Breslau, after a cham- 
pagne supper with some friends, insisted on taking 
them to see how the elephants loved him. In.a short 
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time he had started a veritable panic among them, 
and finally one of them seized him in his trunk, and 


threshed the man’s life out against the floor. The 


man had ceased to be his own master; and the saga- 
cious animal recognized this, and refused to nize 
him as his master. A famous animal trainer said re- 
cently that the true reason for the death of many an 
— trainer is that he had been drinking.— 

tlliam J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the gery yong Department of 
Church and Labor 


HE sentiment in favor of temperance reform is 
rapidly growing among workingmen. During 
a recent visit to England, I had tea with about 
a dozen members of Parliament,.all of whom repre- 
sented the Labor Party. I was informed that nearly 
all of the thirty-one inbar members were teetotalers, 
and that they stood as a unit for the passage of the 
Licensing Bill, which would eventually have de- 
stroyed the liquor traffic in Great Britain. However, 
the bill was thrown out by the House of Lords. The 
labor members are decidedly the most sober group 
of members in the House of Comsnoa, pa pe 
in connection with the annual convention the 
British Trades Union Congress, there is held a 
‘‘tea” under the auspices ef the ‘Trades Union 
Officials’ Temperance Fellowship,” which is attended 
by fully one-half of the five hundred delegates, prac- 
tically all of those attending being committed to total 
abstinence and to an effort to secure meeting-places 
for their local labor unions which shall be free from 
the influence of the saloon. ao a temperance 
society composed of ‘‘walking delegates”! But 
this is practically what exists in England to-day. 
When, last November, a number of Central Labor 
Unions in the United States sent their delegates to the 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor with ‘resolutions asking the Federation to pro- 
test against the tidal wave of local option and prohibi- 
tion, which is sweeping over the country, they were 
quietly told by prominent, officials of the convention to 
pocket their’ resolutions. and take them back home, as 
they **. would not stand a.ghost of a show "at that con- 
vention. ,. Many International Labor Unions will not 
ay sick or death benefits if the member injured or 
filled was intoxicated when the’ accident occtrred. 
At least one International has an agreement with 
their émployers that any man caught “entering a 
saloon may be instantly discharged. A Central 
Labor Union in Wisconsin prohibits treating, and its 
members are pledged to total abstinence if they are 
convinced that their drinking habits will lead their 
fellow-workers astray. 


New York Ciry. 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


HE drunkard—that is, any man who is drunk, so 
long as he is drunk, whether it be once a week or 
once a life-time—is an insane combination of 

cunning secrecy and noisy publicity. Drunkenness is 
emphatically one of ‘‘the works of darkness.” The 
saloon where the drunk is manufactured is, however, 
a glare of light, outside and in; there isn’t a place on 
the street so extravagantly lavish with electric lights. 
But the windows are heavily curtained. The doors 
are screened, and sometimes double screened. The 
man who is going -to get drunk, when he passes 
through the swinging screen-door, is, so far as the 
public is concerned, swallowed up in darkness, al- 
though the saloon is as brightly lighted within as with- 
out. But it is the lighting up of a cavern. The 
drinker is among hisown kind. He is as secluded as 
a counterfeiter in a counterfeiters’ den. The saloon 
lights do not reveal him to any one whom he would 
not have see him. Sometimes he finds a place even 
more secret than the saloon. He goes to a club, very 
exclusive. Or, he has ademijohn hid in the haymow. 
Or, he keeps a bottle in his desk. But always there 
is a hiding place for the beginning of his ‘‘ drunk.” 
If he is a man who knows he is a mer - he takes 
as many precautions as a burglar. e doesn’t 
want people to see him drunk, any more than—some- 
times—he wants to get drunk. But he does get 
drunk. And very secretly. 

And then? 

‘*Whoop-ee!” Out of his hiding place into the 
lighted street! Accosting every man he meets. 
Jovial with his friends. Genial with strangers. . In- 
viting any man to go and have a drink with him. 
Advertising’ the climax of his drunk as eagerly as he 
kept its beginning: secret. Doesn’t care; who sees 
him. Wants people to see him. If a friend finds 
him, persuades and drags him to a hotel, he gets out 
of his room,—quiet, safe, and darkened,—and breaks 
forth on the street again. Seeks the crowd, Thrusts 
himself into the company of men who don’t want him 
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around, and who try to get away from him. But you 
can't ‘‘shake” a drunken man. The more he sees 

ou don’t want him, the more he barnacles to you. 

ou can’t keep him quiet. The drunker he gets the 
lowder he talks, the faster, and the more continu- 
ously, until he can't talk at all. The only place where 
he can be shut up with absolute certain‘y of staying 
shut up, is in the tanks of the calaboose. And even 
there, his name and offense is first booked at the 
sergeant’s desk, in order that it may be published in 
the pocaing papers. 

What a fool a man is to think he can sneak. off 
somewhere and get drunk quietly and secretly! 
Sometimes, the next morning, a well meaning, but 
mendacious friend tells him, ‘It’s all right. Brace 
up now, and don’t brood over this unhappy thing. It 
all happened after midnight, and nobody saw you.” 
He is a liar. Everybody onthe streetsawhim. And 
heard him. The drunkard took care to see that 
they did. 

en have invented smokeless powder. And later 
they have invented a muffler, so that the sound of 
the gun is deadened, and the soldier can neither see 
nor hear the shot that kills him, But all the ingenu- 
ity in the world has never developed a noiseless 
drunk, or an invisible spree. Drunkenness is one of 
the works of darkness that uncovers itself. What a 
fool a man is to get drunk! eit 

‘* But,” some man says, ‘'I drink very moderately ; 
I believe in the rational use of God's good things; I 
can always stop when I've. had enough.” That's 
what I satd—what a fool a man is to get drunk! 

I’ve seen these men who ‘‘can take it or leave it 
alone.” And I’ve noticed that they always took it 
ten times where they left it alone once. nd after 
the tenth time, it wouldn’t leave them alone, Sam 
White was coming through. the gate with a message 
when a dog rushed toward him barking furiously. 
Sam cautiously stopped and began to back out through ” 
the gate again. ‘‘Come on,” called the man on the 
verandah, *‘he won’t touch you. Don’t you know a 
barking dog never bites?” ‘' Yas, sah,” said Sam, 
‘*] know dat, all right. But I ain’t know when he 
oe stop barkin’!’" There are some men who are 

ools enough to think that if you raise the flood gates 
of agreat reservoir very slowly and gently, the mighty 
torrent of water will trickle out with no more current 
than a creek in a swamp. .‘'Are there really such 
men as that?’’ Yes indeed, my boy.. They call 
themselves ‘‘: moderate drinkers.” 

PasaDENA, CAL. “ 


Temperance -Teaching by. Fact. 
"(Continued from page 301) 


the most searching investigation of the Alcohol Ques- 
tion. July 18-22 there will be held, in London, the 
Twelfth International Congress on Alcoholism, | Its 
list of officers includes three archbishops, many bish- 
ops, seventeen members of Parliament, and more 
than one hundred other noted personages, including 
Lady Henry Somerset, with the Right Hon..John 
Burns as a Labor Leader, and Admiral Beresford of 
the British Navy to represent the fighting force, 


6. ‘‘ Personal Liberty” is the cry of some who ob- 
ject to prohibitory laws. On this point President 
Eliot of Harvard says, ‘‘ The collective good in ex- 
cluding saloons from Cambridge justified the abridg- 
ment of the individual liberty.” 


7. The practise of total abstinence by President 
Taft surely ought to silence the argument of those 
who claim that the customs of’ social life demand 
social drinking. 

‘‘I] never make use of alcohol,” declares Wilbur 
Wright, called ‘‘ King of the Air” because of his won- 
derful record in aerial navigation. A man managin 
a flying machine cannot afford to risk his self-contro 
or mental clearness by any indulgence in alcohol. 


9. Searching experiments by such scientists as 
Kraeplin, Schnyder, Dubois, Mayer, Horsley, and 
others, ps that the regular use of even small quan- 
tities of alcohol impairs every. human faculty: mus- 
cular strength, skil) in skilled labor, accuracy and 
rapidity, the reasoning powers and the power of 
memorizing. 

10, The-effects of small quantities of alcohol on 
accurate rifle-shooting have been tested. ‘‘A number 
of picked soldiers and non-commissioned officers, all 
good shots, were ordered to shoot at a target at 200 
yards. The trials were made before and after takin 
one-twentieth of a litre of brandy (134 oz.). Repeate 
trials were made, always with the same result. In 
quick-fire shots the result was thirty per cent fewer 
hits when alcohol had been given. hen slow aim 
was allowed, the difference was fifty percent in favor of 
shooting without alcohol.” —Staf-SurgeonMernetsch 
of Sweden. Report given in*Alcohol in the Hu- 
man Body,” by Sir Victor Horsley. “' 

II. 160,000 people in the United States are epilep- 
tics; of these, 32,000 owe their affliction to the intem- 
perance of their parents.— 7he conclusions of Kraep- 
lin, Doran, Horsley, summarized by the Professors 
Rosanof, in their striking article “* Evidence 
ure’s Magazine for 


against Alcohol” in Me 
_ March, 1909. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Our Father, we thank 
thee for the power to overcome in the time of temptation. We 
thank thee for the call to awake from the sleep of indifference, 
for the - of rejoicing at hand, for the armor of light ready 
for our using. nd we pray thee that we may hasten to cast 
off the works of darkness, the burden of sin, the chains of low 
living in thought and deed, and to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Grant unto us strong hearts to meet the onset of 
temptation, clear visions of thee, and a safe journey through 
life to the honoring of him whose we are and whom we serve. 


Amen, 
After the Lesson.—Morning hascome. The light 
pours into room, ‘The birds are singing, and 


the sounds of an awaking household come to your 
ears. And how busy the brain just then! hat 
plans we make! What a full day it isto be! But 
stop a moment. Who is at the center of our thought 
just then? Self? Afriend? Jesus Christ? ‘That 

autiful day can easily be spoiled in that morning 
start. If we are planning for our own comfort or 
goog as the great thing before us, if we do not 

ave Christ as the center and aim that day, its golden 
hours will be disappointing to us. Self takes the 
right of way, and leads us in the wrong way, if we 
permit him to take charge at all. What a chance for 
sin to get hold! What a chance for weakness to steal 
in upon us! 





CHRIST 
OR IN CHARGE 


SELF 











That simple blackboard hint may perhaps stay 
with us, so that when we wake in the morning of the 
por ape | work-day, we shall ask the Lord Jesus to 
take charge and to keep us that day from every kind 
of sin. Let us ask him now to do it. 

PHILADELPHIA. . 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “' Bible songs.'’) 
** My soul be on thy guard." Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
** Throw out the life-line.”’ (1: 4-3. 2: 1-3.) 


** Yield not to temptation." nie 5 ae $. sq) 
I need thee every hour. Psalm 15 : 1-5 : 


* Rescue the perishing.”” vas fy: 5 aha nS Oe 
‘Anywhere with ‘Jesus, I can safely NGA, en yh ete +) 


go. 176 : 109-114. 258 : 1-3. 
** Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost.” {376 : 109 : - . 3) 


Psalm 26 : 1-9. 
**In the hour of trial.*’ (35 : 1-8. 54: 1-7.) 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Week 
Monday.—Rom, 13 : 8-14... 2... . 02 Wise walking 
Tuesday,—Rom. 6:8-18 .-. ..... . . Dead to sin 
Wednesday.—2 Cor. 6: 11-18. .. .... . . Be separate! 
Thursday.—1r Pet. 1: 13°23... .. .. . Beye holy! 
Friday.—1z Pet. 4:18. ......-. . . Living to God 
Saturday.—2 Tim. 2: 11-22... . . Fit for use 


Sunday.—Eph. 4 : 17-24 . ra Putting on righteousness 


Graded Helps] 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OW many of you girls have dolls? Do you 
really love them ? children who really love 
their dolls try to break their heads an legs 

and arms or spoil their bodies? Although your dolls 
cannot feel, you take care of them because you love 
them, and love never harms even your dollies, Peo- 
ple can tell whether girls love their dolls by the way 
they treat them. 

Slew many of you boys have pets? Boys just love 
dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, chickens, ponies, etc., 
don’t they? Your pets are different from dolls, be- 
cause they are alive and can feel. How can people 
tell whether you love them? Those who gave them 
tc you as presents would feel sorry if they knew that 
you did not care for them. A child who loves his 
pets will not harm them. 

Did you ever think of the wonderful present which 
God has given to each of you? It is your body, 
which can open and shut its eyes, walk, talk, sing, 
etc. God gave it to you to keep as long as you stay 
in this world. After that you will not need it, so it 
will be laid away. At first, when you were a baby, 
you were too little to know how to take care of it 
yourself, so God gave = parents to teach you. How 
careful they were to keep your body warm and fed 
and clean.. How sorry they were. if anything hurt 
you, and how they tried to make every hurt well. 

As you grew older, you began to learn how to care. 
for yourself. Your. parents tell you now what will 
help or harm your body. It needs plain, clean food, 
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— water; plenty of sleep, fresh air and exercise. 
ithout these the body may get sick, and sometimes 
dies. Because it is a present from God, each person 
should take care of it. 


** My body is a temple, 
To God it does belong ; 
He bids me keep it for fis use, 
He wants it pure and strong.’’ 


A child who loves his body will not harm it. That 
is why we say so often: 


** Whatever harms my body, 
I will not use at all; 
Tobacco is one harmful thing, 
And 30 is alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go, 
When tempted, I will answer, ‘No!’ 
And every day I’ll watch and pray, 
Lord, keep me pure and strong alway.”? 


But how can the Lord keep us pure if we choose to 
spoil our own bodies ourselves ? God has given so 
many kinds of good, pleasant food which help us to 
grow. (Let thechildrenname some.) He has given 
plenty of water; too, so that we may keep clean by 
washing our bodies and the clothes that we wear. 
Did you ever think .hat when we take a drink it is to 
wash our bodies on the inside? It washes the throat 
and stomach and travels over the body, picking up 
the little bits that might poison the body if they were 
not carried away. at is why we sing: 


** The best of drinks for children 
Is water, clear and bright ; 
In every spring it bubbles, 
And sparkles in the light. 

It flows mene greenest meadows 
For thirsty flowers and trees, 
And birds and lambs and rabbits 

Have all the drinks they please, 


** So if this clear, cool water 
Is best for birds and all, 
It must be best for every one, 
For big folks and for small. 
Then sparkling water I will drink, 
And well and strong I’ll be, 
And every day I’ll thank the Lord 
For sending it to me.’’ 


(In a similar way, develop the thought that God 
pee. gore the pure air to wash our lungs and the 
bl that.passes through them every minute, day 
and night, when awake or asleep.) We do not choose 
to live:.in .the. smoky. parts of the city, and yet some 
folks make. smoke wherever they go, not only for 
themselves,. but -for:others, who would much rather 
breathe the fresh air. People who smoke never seem 
to think that-it.is selfish to spoil the air for others 
who do not-like.it. God must be grieved when he 
sees people choosing to breathe smoky air instead of 
the pure fresh air which he has made. . (Explain the 
harm of cigarettes.) 

One of Paul’s letters said, ‘‘ Keep yourselves 
pure”; another says,‘* Love worketh no ill [or harm] 
to his neighbor,” and our picture-card tells us,‘t Thou 
shalt love. thy neighbor as thyself.” Underneath, it 
tells what will help each one of us to keep pure our- 
selves, and to‘help others to keep pure: ‘*Put ye on 
the Lord. Jesus Christ.” - If. we have any bad habits, 
he,will help us to put them off, and he will help us 
never to begin habits that.are harmful. 

On this Anti-Cigarette Day thousands of children 
will decide never to begin to smoke, and many who 
began, without knowing what harm it would do, will 
decide to quit. It is better to decide never to begin. 
ante in whatever way is most needed in your 
class. 

Send to your Staite Sunday-school Association for 
the International Anti-cigarette Pledge-cards. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


ag coos ng Self-expression means deep im- 
pression. 

I began the lesson abruptly with a story: “A 
sixteen-year-old girl, walking home with her father 
one night after hearing a lecture by a man who had 
done a great deal to make his fellow-men better, 
asked very seriously, ‘‘ Father, what can I do for the 
world? I want to help people. What can I do?” 
Her father answered, ‘‘ Love God, and love your 
neighbor. One who does that will help the world.” 
‘* But I mean I want to do something,” said the girl. 
‘** You will,” answered her father; ‘‘ all people have, 
who have loved their neighbors. Some have loved 
their poor, sick neighbors, so we have hospitals; 
some have loved: their lonely neighbors, so we have 
hundreds of kind deeds done every day; some have 
loved helpless little children, so we have orphans 
homes; some, the heathen, so we have missionary 
societies ; and some have loved their most wicked 
and useless neighbors, and we have rescue homes. 
Yes, if we loved our neighbors, every dishonest busi- 


ness rould close before morning; there would be ‘no . 
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unkindness or cruelty, no im food, and every 
brewery and saloon would be closed. All we need is 
to love our neighbors if we want to help. Do that, 
my dear, and you will serve the world.” 

‘*Is it true?” I asked, and led them in a discus- 
sion of the difference it would make in our own city 
life if we loved our neighbors. I was impressed my- 
self by the difference it really would make. Paul, in 
the chapter we have for our Bee said even as long 
ago as he wrote that “love” would settle all ques- 
tions. 

Then we read the lesson, stopping for questions 
and explanation. We discussed especially verses 10 
and 14. I then told the girls that many Sunday- 
schools would observe June 27 as Anti-Cigarette Day, 
and asked what the Sunday-school had to do with 
cigarette smoking. One answer I thought particu- 
larly good: ‘‘ The Sunday-school must speak against 
everything bad.” ‘‘Is the cigarette 2?” I asked. 
The answers were emphatic. ‘Tell us about its man- 
ufacture. (Assigned.) What do merchants think of 
the cigarette habit? (Assigned.) The girls were 
greatly interested in the names of the Boston mer- 
chants who refuse to employ cigarette smokers. I 
asked what a girl ought to say to a boy who asked 
if she “minded a cigarette.” I told them of two 
girls to whom a boy told ‘‘*how he got out of it,” 
when accused by his princi of cigarette smoking, 
and asked what they thought the girls said when he 
finished the story. They gave various expressions 
of disapproval, but I told them these girls really 
laughed, and one said he was pretty ‘‘cute,”’ and the 
other that he was ‘‘lucky.” I read them a pledge in 
which girls promise to use all their influence against 
the cigarette, and said I wouid like to give one to 
any one who wanted to sign it. One of the girls 
started a most interesting discussion by a remark 
about what boys ‘‘think of you” if you ‘‘ say things” 
about smoking. She said ‘“*they think you are 
fussy.” The last word was said with scorn. We 
discussed being ‘* fussy.” 

In closing, I went back to my story, and said I 
knew I was talking to girls who wanted to serve the 
world and make people better and happier. But 
there were only eleven of us. Would the world be 
any better or happier if eleven girls ‘‘loved their 
neighbors.” They were sure it would be. I told 
them of the famous sentence, ‘‘I am only one, du¢ / 
am one,” and asked each girl to be ome who loves her 
neighbor, and shows it. 

I collected the envelopes of temperance clippings 
totake home andexamine,  —_—s PR ; 
Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 

We decided for the next quarter’s work to write a 
book called *‘ The Missionary Journeys of Paul,” and 
illustrate it with maps and pictures. I asked them 
to write the first missionary journey as a story, and 
draw small maps, showing the groups of cities, anda 
larger one to show the whole journey; also pictures 
of the cities, etc. All this would review, and 
they could use the notes on the margins of their 
quarterlies to help them. 

Next week I said I would explain how we would 


begin the writing of the second journey. I assigned 
only the reading of next week's lesson. 
FiTcHBurG, Mass. 
% 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 
Instead, I 


E DID not open our Bibles at first. 
asked the boys to tell me what matters would 
have to be settled if any one of them decided 

to build a house to live in. I put down their replies 
as they gave them: Site or location, cost, material, 
architect and contractor, furnishings, number and 
kind of rooms. , 

This got us to all talking freely. I wrote down, 
where all could see, the following summary of what 
they gave me, with some new suggestions : 


: Building a House 

Where to build 

Site (outlook, neighbors, where life-duty calls me). 

Where good foundation may be had. 
What to build 

Cost. 

Material. 

Who shall be architect and contractor? 

What rooms wanted ? 

How shall these be furnished ? 

What shall the exterior be like ? 

Who shall be its chief occupant? 


With this written, in plain sight, I started another 
column, alongside the first, putting down the follow- 
ing items: 

Building a Character 
Where to build ° 
Choice of friends ; what kind of a crowd do I run with? 
Foundation (1 Cor. 3 : 11). 
What to build 


How much shall I invest? (Shall I invest my effort in 
getting money, or getting power, or put it into character? 
att. 16 : 26.) 
What kind of stuff shall I use ? 
Who shall: be ‘the architect? 


’ 
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(Rom. 13 : 814) 


What interior design? (Depends upon uses to which my 
life is to boot oud, 

What furnishings? Some of the memory rooms in my 
character structure have pictures in them I wish had 
never been hung there. 

What exterior appearance? (Reputation.) 

Who shall be the ruling personality? (This was not 
answered at once.) 


This is but a bare outline. There was a runnin 
talk between boys and teacher as the lesson devel- 
oped. I put it to the boys straight: Yow are build- 
ing character, 

hen we opened our Bibles and read Romans 13: 
8-14. At verse 14, I stopped them, suddenly, ‘‘ Here 
is t@e answer to that question, Who shall be the ruling 

nality?” Don’t build to make ‘provision for 
the flesh; to fulfil the lusts thereof.” Take the fel- 
lows who drink, and smoke the poisonous cigarette, 
and eat like gluttons, and live impure lives—it’s easy 
to see what kind of characters /hey are building, 
isn’t it? But you have a chance, if you will, to build 
a character which makes provision for the indwelling 
of God (2 Cor. 6 <— 

What kind of a character are you building? 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
assigned » giving one or .moré questions to 
“> boy, the Ak... ot yates nto class 4 Sunday.) 

1. What four men went out in two parties? 2. Who 
was added to Paul’s party at Lystra? 3. Who called 
upon Paul ina vision? 4. Where did Paul go on the 
sabbath day? 5. What woman became a convert? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
*% 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Two Reasons for Temperance 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Rom. 13 : 8-14). 


HE whole Epistle to the Romans may be called 
a treatise on temperance, since it argues for a 
life responsive to the éxample of Christ and 
guided by the Spirit,—a life which has broken the 
power of sin, and willingly exhibits the spirit of love 
and service. That sort of a life is self-controlled as 
a matter of course. Arguments for temperance in 
any respect are wasted upon it. ' 
he thirteenth chapter of Romans approaches the 
subject in the same broad way. The author. is dis- 
cussing in detail, in this and the preceding chapter, 
the new life in which the ‘Christian is continually 
offering unto..God, that. best- of sacrifices, -his own 
spiritual, serviceable self. Such a life does not take 
its pattern by the age in which it is being. lived, but 
aims at a complete moral transformation with the 
will-of God as its working standard (12:1, 2). In 
everyday life this will méan the exhibition of a spirit 
of love and service appropriate to the wise use of the 
special gifts of which each Christian may be con- 
scious. He is a member of a pores sore ds has his 
particular place in it, and must contribute his proper 
share to its development (12: 3-8). This means a 
sincere love for others, deep moral feeling, consider- 
ateness, fortitude, eagerness to help those who need, 
rendering good for evil, an attempt to maintain fine 
standards, etc. (12: 9-21). 

Passing, then, to the duty of the Christian in one 
particular sphere, that of civil government, Paul de- 
clares that it is the right of the lawful government to 
exact obedience and to receive its due tribute. Then, 
at the beginning of the section devoted to the lesson, 
he comes to the principle which must control the re- 
lation of the Christian toward all men, that of love. 
The debt of love is one which he must be ever pay- 
ing, but can never discharge. Not alone does it pre- 
vent the kind of difficulties which arise from oe 
but it goes to the very root of all kinds of evil. It 
sums up all moral precepts inone. When any one 
asks what he ought to do, he has only to apply the 
test of love. He must do what he would be glad to 
do for those very dear to him. One in whose heart 
this spirit of love persists has no need of laws. 

As a motive for adopting this principle of life, the 
—_ urges the nearness of the day of salvation. 

e meant, of course, the day of the second coming of 
Christ. The gloomy night of trial is to be followed 
by a bright morning. It is to be a serious business. 
The Christian must cast off all sloth, lay aside every 
evil deed, cease from self-indulgence, and determine to 
make the character of Christ his own. The question 
is on what should the Christian exercise his foresight, 
on appetite or on holiness ? 

In a sense, Christ is always at hand. When we 
plan to become fit temples for his abode, we drop for- 
ever the thought of indulging our fleshly impulses. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For any explanation of Paul’s meaning, the larger 
commentary of Sanday and Headlam, in the Inter- 
national Critical series, or the smaller one by Garvie, 
in the New Century Bible, will be adequate. The 
former has valuable essays on the themes involved. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


The theme of Paul is love as the supreme principle 
of the Christian life, and the coming of Christ as a 
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ation for the highest and noblest standards of 
iving. 

Love the Fulfilment of Law. How is it that one 
who loves another ‘‘completes” all law ? 

Love the True Principle of ~ What is the 
range of the application of love as shown in the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan? Was it a new principle 
as declared re ? 

e 


The True ldeal of a Loving Life. How does the 


‘Christian find out how to live this life ? 


What lt Implies in Everyday sawing. What 
does the determination to live this life of love make 


it necessary for the disciple to put away? What is. 


he bound to put on in its stead ? 

The Temperance Aspect. What has all this to. do 
with liquor-drinking or other similar vices ? 

The Great Motive for Right Living. What was 
the motive which gave the apostolic age its intense, 
ayes earnestness? In what way may this motive 

ours? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Weex’s Lesson, 

1. Was it a gain or loss to Christianity when Paul 
and Barnabas separated? 2, What forced Paul to 
go to Troas in og of other plans? 3. What = 
orward step did he take in consequence? 4. Why 
was Philippi an advantageous place for beginning a 
new enterprise ? 

WasHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 








For Children at Home 





Marjorie’s Assistant 
By Hilda Richmond 


af OW, Marjorie,” said grandma, ‘* you will have 

to take my place to-day. .Grandpa has a 

very bad habit of sleeping when he goes out 
to church or an entertainment, and once in a while he 
snores, if I am not watching. Since my rheumatism 
keeps me at home, you will have to keep him awake, 
for it is dreadful to snore when a lady is singing or 
some one is speaking. You won't forget, will you? 
All you have to do is to reach over and press his hand 
a little, for that wakes him up at once.” - . 

“I'll see that he doesn’t snore a single snore,” 
promised Marjorie. ‘* You don’t need to worry a bit, 
grandma.” ; 
,* Phev set off “ee the big strong man and the 
tiny little girl in her starchy white dress and white 
shoes, for there was to be’ an entertainment-at the 
church—a missionary entertainment, and grandma, 
being president of the society, was very anxious that 
there should be a large crowd. Mandy had to run 
after them to get Rex, who wanted to go to the meet- 
ing, and presently they heard him howling in the 
wood-house where she shut him and latched the door. 
It was a sweet summer day, and they did not hurry 
to the pretty white church for they were early, and 
the air was full of such delightful sounds and smells. 

Grandpa helped sing ‘‘ From. Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains” with a vim, and he and Marjorie en- 
wee very much the flag drill given by the * Little 

elpers,” but when the missionary lady got up to 
speak somehow they just settled back to be com- 
fortable in the cushioned pew, and after a while her 
voice seemed to fade away. The bouquets seemed to 
nod to Marjorie, as she tried to remember what the 
lady was saying to tell poor grandma at home, but 
it was hard work, and after a little more trying she 
forgot everything. 

‘*Oh!” said Marjorie, breaking off a funny little 
snore as something cold found its way to her warm 
hand. She woke with a start, and there was Rex, 
wagging his tail and pet very much pleased. 
Grandpa had seen it all out of the corner of his eye, 
but he did not like to disappoint Marjorie, so he sat 
perfectly still with his eyes closed. 

‘*T almost forgot what grandma told me,” thought 
Marjorie suddenly. ‘** And I intended to watch all 
the time.” She leaned over and put her hand on 
grandpa’s, and he woke at once. hey both listened 
very hard to what the lady was saying, but just then 
she sat down, and the meeting was dismissed. 

‘* Well, Marjorie, did you keep grandpa awake ?” 
asked grandma when they got home. 

‘* Well, once he dropped asleep, but I woke him 
right away,” said the little girl. ‘I forgot all about 
my task once, but Rex helped me reme:nber.”’ 

Grandma looked at the very red. cheek that had 
rested on grandpa’s arm a long time, and then at the 
crumpled white dress, so no one had to whisper the 
little secret to her. Neither did she ask much about 
what the missionary lady said. She only smiled, 
and told Marjorie that Mandy felt very badly when 
Rex dug his way out of the shed, but perhaps after 
all it was a g thing if he proved such a valuable 
assistant. 

And when Marjorie had the word assistant ex- 
plained to her, she said, ‘* Yes, I think I will always 
take Rex along to help me remember.” 


Kenton, OHnIOo. 





Temperance Questions 
By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


TAUNTON, MASS.— Please suggest a suitable form of teme 
perance pledge for use in a city Sunday-school.—L. A. P. 

The International Sunday School Association, 805 
Hartford Building, Chicago, now issues three pledge- 
cards for Sunday-school use. 

1. Pledge-cards enlisting signers for total absti- 
nence and for active effort against the liquor traffic. 
This card reads: 





INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


That I may give my best service to God and to my 
fellow-men 


1 PROMISE GOD AND PLEDGE MYSELF 


never to use intoxicating liquors as a drink, and to do all I 
can to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic. 











2. Anti-cigarette pledge-card, issued April, 1909. 
This reads: 





INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
ANTI-CIGARETTE PLEDGE T 


‘* The glory of young men is their strength.” 
‘* Keep thyself pure,"’ 
Jn the Cause of 
Freedom from Ensiaving Habits 
For the Sake off 
* Strength and Purity of Character 
I pledge myself to abstain from. the use of cigarettes, and 
to do all I can to end the cigarette habit among others. .. 
; Pe ae ae ee ee eee} © pie ae 


Bate. 8? Gs 











3. A double pledge-card, issued April, 1909, béar- 
ing on one side the liquor pledge, and on the reverse 
side the pledge against cigarettes. ‘The use of this 
double card is specially recommended. 

An oral pledge, to learned and recited, is ap- 
proved for little children too young for intelligent 
pledge signing, such as ‘‘ My body is atemple” [see 

irs. Bryner’s Primary lesson article in this issue]. 

Other pledges are furnished by the National ‘Tem- 

rance Society, 3 East 14th Street, New York City; 

he Sunday-school Temperance Bureau, 115 Walnut 
Street, Riverside, California, and by various de- 
nominations. 


LENTS, ORE.—How shall we most helpfully present the 
temperance topic at our Sunday-scheol convention ? — 
L. F. A. 


Secure a speaker who will do three things: - 

1, Present sound reasons for temperance teaching. 

2. Acquaint your workers with the best methods 
of doing temperance teaching and preparing temper- 
ance programs. 

3. Acquaint your workers with the best materials 
for this temperance teaching and these temperance 

ams. 

Be sure that your speaker shows how to prepare 
and present temperance lessons; how to arrange 
programs for the World’s Temperance Sunday and 
Anti-Cigarette Day; how to conduct pledge-signing ; 
how to teach temperance to little children. 

Allow twenty minutes for the actual teaching of 
the next Quarterly Temperance Lesson by some one 
who is an expert in that line. 

Allow forty minutes in which to conduct a sample 
temperance session. This should include a presenta- 
tion of temperance Scripture, temperance songs, tem- 
perance truths,—facts,—temperance prayer, a short 
ee groan lesson, object lesson or chalk talk, a 
brief temperance recitation or two, a temperance 
pledge-signing conducted, and the distribution of 
appropriate temperance literature. This requires . 
most careful and thorough preparation, but nothing 
is more helpful than such a demonstration of what 
ean actually be done during:a temperance session. 

Have a round-table discussion on Sunday-school 
temperance work. Temperance round-table leaflets 
may be secured from the Sataruntional Sunday School 
Association, 805 Hartford Building, Chicago. 

Be a display of temperance material: Sunday- 
schoo’ pee ey eee pledge-cards, wall pledges, pledge 
record-books, temperance maps, temperance pictures, 


temperance cartoons, good temperance books suita- 
ble for Sunday-school libraries, and leaflets suitable 
for distribution on Temperance Sundays. 













Your kitchen is really incom- 
Gn without a New Perfection 
ick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 


Stove. 


Not only does this stove do 
anything that any other stove 
will do, but it does it quicker, 
better, at less cost for fuel, with 
less trouble to you and all with- 
out perceptibly raising the tem 
perature of the kitchen. 

Think what comfort and 
convenience it means to have a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves for 
holding small cooking utensils, and bars for holding towels— 
features — to oil-stoves. It is as cubstntial ie appear- 
ance and as efficient in practice as the modern steel coal range. 
In convenience it far surpasses any other stove. Three sizes. 
Can be had with or without Cabinet Top. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The If you are troubled by flickering 
L AM P gas and large quarterly bills for 
the same, get a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 
somest and most economical light for a home, 

If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 























JUST ISSUED 


The Boy an? we Church 


By Eugene C. Foster 





Mr. FRANK L. BROWN, Superintendent of Bushwick Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school, the largest Sunday-school in 
the world, says of this book: 

“* You have placed me, and will place, I believe, 
thousands of teachers of boys under personal 
obligation to you for your sympathetic and keen 
treatment of this boy question. My thought right 
through was, I must get this into the hands of 
every teacher of boys in my school as soon as it is 
published. I predict for it a wide service. 

“You have prepared it with such care, with 
such fine balance of judgment, that I have nothing 
to suggest but commendation in connection with 
it. Iam anxious that it should find its way very 
quickly into the hands of every teacher of boys in 
the adolescent period.” 


75 cents, net; postage prepaid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Ancient Jerusalem 








Jerusalem, By Selah Merrill. New 
’ York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $5.40. 
EW scholars have had such opportunities 
to study Jerusalem as were enjoyed by 
the late Dr. Selah Merrill. For the 
last thirty years he had been actively con- 
nected with Palestinian exploration, and for 
sixteen years he was United States Con- 
sul at Jerusalem, During this period he 
maintained an unflagging interest in the 
archeology of the Holy City, and devoted 
all his leisure time to the investigation of 
its problems. The learned world is to be 
congratulated, accordingly, that he gath- 
ered up the results of so many years of re- 
search in this elaborate volume. 

Searching for a method in which to ap- 

roach the subject, the author decides that 
Sesephede’ account of Titus’ attack upon the 
cityin A, D. 70 affords-the best starting-point 
for an investigation, inasmuch as this ac- 
count is the most circumstantial, and as Jo- 
sephus is one of the best informed witnesses. 

Dr. Merrill begins with an account of 
Titus’ epproach and the pitching of his camps 
upon Scopus and the Mount of Olives. Here 
Titus found himself in front of the ¢iird, or 
outer wall, on the north, that built by 
Agrippa about A. D. 40, which Josephus, 
speaking from the point of view of the assail- 
ant, calls the first wall. This raises the 
most debated problem of Jerusalem archeol- 
ogy, the location of the third wall. 

The first, or inner, wall on the north, is 
admitted by every one to run from the Jaffa 
Gate to the west wall of the temple area, 
substantially on the line of the present David 
Street. Remains found in or near the pres- 
ent north wall prove that one ancient line of 
fortification followed substantially the course 
of the present north wall, but was this the 
second or the third wall desoribed by Jose- 
phus? If it was. the second wall, then the 
third wall is to be sought still farther ‘north. 
If it was the third wall, then the second wall 
is to be sought to the south, between it and 
the first wall, The second wall was the 
outer one in the time of Christ, and, accord- 
ing to the Gospels, he was crucified and 
buried outside of this wall. The traditional 
site of the Holy Sepulcher is within the pres- 
ent north wall. If it is genuine, that wall 
must be the third wall. On the other hand, 








Making Sunshine 
It is Often Found in Pure Food 


The improper selection of food drives 
many a healthy person into the depths 
of despairing illness. Indeed, most sick- 
ness comes from wrong food and just 
so surely as that is the case right food 
will make the sun shine once more. 

An old veteran of Newburyport, Mass, 
says: ‘‘In October, I was taken sick and 
went to bed, losing 47 pounds in about 
60 days. I had doctor after doctor, food 
hurt me and I had to live almost entirely 
on magnesia and soda. All solid food 
distressed me so that water would 
run out of my mouth in little streams. 

‘*T had terrible night sweats and my 
doctor finally said I had consumption and 
must die. My good wife gave up all 
hope. We were at Old Orchard, Me., at 
that time and my wife saw Grape-Nuts 
in a grocery there. She bought some 
and persuaded me to try it. 

‘‘T had no faith in it but took it to 
please her. To my surprise it did not 
distress me as all other food had done 
and before I had taken the fifth package 
I was well on the mend. The pains 
left my head, my mind became clearer, 
and I gained weight rapidly. 

‘*T went back to my work again and 
now after six weeks’ use of the food Iam 
better and stronger than ever before in 
my life. Grape-Nuts surely saved my 
life and made me a strong hearty man, 
15 pounds heavier than before I was 
taken sick. 

_‘* Both my good wife and I are willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of this.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

ver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





if the present north wall can be shown to be 
the third wall, the traditional site of the Holy 
Sepulcher cannot be genuine. 

Adherents of the Greek and the Latin 
communions regard this matter as settled 
the tradition of the church, Dr. Merrill 
admits the value of tradition in certain 
cases, but shows that in this case the tradi- 
tion appears too late to be at all certain his- 
torically. On the other hand, the archeo- 
logical and historical evidences strongly favor 
the identification of the present north wall 
with the second wall. No valid evidence ot 
the existence of a second wall south of the 
Church of the Sepulcher has yet been pro- 
duced, but there is extensive evidence of the 
existence of a third wall north of the pres- 
ent city wall. Dr. Merrill studied this 
subject for years, and gathered testimony 
from old residents of Jerusalem in regard to 
the position and appearance of the ancient 
drafted stones that could formerly be seen in 
large number in the fields north of the city. 
The unbiased reader cannot fail to be con- 
vinced that Agrippa’s wail ran in a loop from 
the Jaffa Gate to the temple, at a considerable 
distance to the north of the present city wall. 
If so, then the present north wall is the second 
wall, and the Holy Sepulcher is not genuine. 

Having located the third wall, the author 
proceeds to describe its capture by Titus, 
and then to identify the localities between it 
and the second wall. This is followed by a 
discussion of the topography of the city in- 
cluded within the second wall. Here, for 
the most part, he is in agreement with other 
leading modern authorities, but in one par- 
ticular he holds a peculiar view. The hill, 
called the ** Lower City,’’ or ‘*Akra,’’ he 
identifies with the slight elevation in the 
north central part of the city on which now 
stands the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
This view is hard to reconcile with the 
statements of Josephus. 

Nearly all modern investigators have come 
to the conielusion that the Akra, or Lower 
City, stood on the lower end of the eastern 
hill of Jerusalem, immediately south of the 
temple. This site alone fulfils all the re- 
quirements of Josephus’ statements, It is 
separated from the Upper City, which all 
authorities agree to have been the high west- 
ern hill, by the deep Tyropceon valley, It is 
lower than the temple, no valley now exists 
between it and the temple, and it is so near 
to the temple that a garrison located in it 
would have caused serious annoyance to 
persons worshiping there. 

The identification of the Akra with the site 
of the Church of the Sepulchre is exposed to 
still more serious difficulties when one. con- 
siders the evidence of the Old Testament 
literature. Josephus and the Books of Mac- 
cabees identify the Akra, or Lower City, 
with the City of David, and the Greek version 
of the Old Testament identifies the Akra with 
Millo, which according to 2 Samuel 5:9 
was a part of the fortifications of the City of 
David, In 2 Samuel § : 7-the City of David 
is said to be identical with Zion. All this is 
admitted by Dr. Merrill with the result that 
he places Zion, the. City of David, and Millo, 
along with the Akra, on the site of the 
Church of the Sepulchre; but this is an im- 
possible place for a stronghold, such as the 
fortress of the Canaanites is represented to 
have been. It is the weakest position that 
could be selected from a military point of 
view, and it has no spring near it that could 
furnish a water-supply for the garrison. 
Moreover, throughout the Old Testament 
Zion is identified with the temple mount, 
and as late as Maccabees 4 : 37 f. we read, 
‘* They went up to Mount Zion and saw the 
Sanctuary.in ruins.’’ All this shows that 
Zion, the City of David, must be placed in the 
spot where Josephus places the Akra, namely, 
on the eastern hill south of the temple. 

Dr. Merrill’s peculiar identification of the 
Akra carriés/with it disastrous consequences 
for the identification of some of the other 
localities of Jerusalem. According to Jo- 
sephus, the Upper and the Lower Cities were 
separated by the Tyropceon valley. On Dr. 
Merrill’s theory this has to become the in- 
significant west branch of the valley El-Wad 
that comes down from the Jaffa Gate, instead 
of the main valley that runs north and south 
through the heart of the city. 

Gihon, ‘‘ the gusher,’’ the sacred fountain 

















LESSON FOR JUNE 27 (Rom, 13 : 8-14) 


he sie orn ne ss 
which Josephus expressly a‘ tain,’’ 
was in the vicinity of the City of David; 
therefore, on Dr. Merrill’s theory, it has to 
be identified with the of t water 
now known as Hezekiah’s near the 
affa Gate, instead of with the Virgin’s 


ountain, the only spring near 
In 2 sacat E is sai os rp 

na or 
‘* water-course.’? This name is uniformly 


that Gihon was situated in the 
applied to the valley of the Kidron on the 
east side of the city and correspqnds with the 
identification of Gihon with the Virgin’s 
Fountain, but on Dr, Merrill’s theory the 
= ort Was, aenaee Bh the west 
branc - assu ‘Tyropceon, 
It seems to the reviewer that at this point 
the author has not followed his authorities so 
logically and consistently as elsewhere. Zion 
=the City of David=the Akra=the Lower 
City must, with all the leading modern 
authorities, be placed on the southern end of 
the eastern hill of Jerusalem. Gihon will 
then be'the Virgin’s Fountain, the only true 
spring in the vicinity of Jerusalem, the 
yropeeon will be El-Wad, and the mahal 
will be the Kidron on the east side of the 
city. This, however, is a minor point. In 
the great majority of cases the author’s 
identifications are incontestable, As a whole 
this book may unhesitatingly be recom- 
mended as one of the most important contri- 
butions to the study of the topography of 
Jerusalem that has appeared in recent years. 


The Fighting Saint.—It was a happy 
thought to gather up these nervous, vigorous, 
weighty messages into a volume ereaped 
around a common theme like this. ey 
are editorials reprinted from The Sunday 
School Times, Mr. Stifler being one of the 

roup of editorial writers which this paper is 
ortunate in having associated with itself in 
this work. The very titles are bugle calls— 
‘« The Fighting Quality,’’ ‘‘ The Goal of the 
Fight,’’ ‘*The Joy of Battle,’’ ‘‘ The Shield 
of Humility,’’ ‘‘ The Battle with Imperfec- 
tion,’’ and the chapters fulfil the promise. 
This “fighting saint’’ is a twentieth century 
warrior, analytic, keen, suggestive, fighting 
modern battles with modern weapons. The 
book is chiefly an ‘‘ epic of the inner life.’’ 
One hardly knows whether to appreciate 
more highly its downright reality and sin- 
cerity, or its deep brotherly sympathy with 
the-inward struggles of men, or its keen yet 
genial insight into things and folks, some- 
times verging upon, but never passing over 
into, sarcasm, or its hopeful, buoyant tone of 
victory through Christ. Its point of view is 
fresh and original, here and there subtle, 
but never too subtle for interest. Its many 
antitheses are picturesque and just, its illus- 
trations are unhackneyed and from every 
phase of life and nature. Its analyses of 
motives and situations are in the best mod- 
ern vein, ‘* Labels,’’ for example, pilloriess 
our tendencies to take the names which 
things and people come with for the things 
themselves. ‘* The Value of a Shakeup ”’ is 
as unconventional as its title, revealing how 
much we all need a beneficent earthquake. 
And so on through the list. He who dips 
anywhere into the book, or reads it through 
at once, which he can hardly help doing, is 
sure of a wake-up to his brains, a stimulus to 
his imagination, a quickening of his pulse, 
and a holy joy in his heart. (Zhe Fighting 
Saint. By J. M. Stifler. Revell. 75 cents 
net; postage 8 cents.) 


* 
Let Everybody Help in This! 


N America there is much Sunday-school lit- 
erature thrown away that would be greatly 
appreciated on mission fields. Picture-rolls, 

lesson-picture cards, illustrated papers, maga- 
zines, and other attractive printed matter, can 
be used to great advantage. At Laos, for ex- 
ample, the natives eagerly treasure even the 

rinted labels on boxes of matches and canned 

ods, and use these labels to adorn their homes. 
We can readily understand how much any pic- 
ture of the right sort would be prized, especially 
a biblical picture. 

The Executive Committee of the World's 
Sunday School Association will undertake to 
_ American Sunday-schcols in touch with 

reign mission stations for the et tage of sup- 
plying them with anything usable that has 
served its purpose in America. The only ex- 
pense involved to the Sunday-school sending 
supplies would be the freight charges from your 
locality to the foreign mission station. The 
cost from New York to different countries varies 





from 50 cents to $1.50 per cubic foot. 
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given in detail to any school 
willingness to co-operate in the 
printed matter. 
where supplies in the English lan- 
can be used on the foreign fields, your 
gifts would he in large measure limited to pic- 
tures or illustrations, which may be cut from 
though some supplies may be included 
r the missionaries themselves. These noble 


H 


men and women greatly enjoy a good American 
greatly enjoy a g of 


magazine or even a copy of a good 
fictfon, not to mention a religious volume. 

This plan offers to a committee of young 
people, or a mission band already organized, a 
splendid opportunity for Christian work. 


By authority of the World’s Sunday School 
Executive Committee a letter has been sent 
to foreign missionaries explaining the plan to 
help them. It reads as follows : 


To Missionaries on Foreign Fields 
GREETING : 


In conversation with missionaries we 
learn of the need of Sunday-school literature. 
Missionaries state that much of this material 
which has served its purpose in America, and 
is then usually thrown away, would be atly 
welcomed for use in the native schools and 
homes. Reference is made particularly to the 
lesson picture rolls and lesson picture cards. 
Doubtless there are many other things that we 
discard here which could be used in connection 
with Sunday-school work in mission lands. 

Already a letter has been sent to many 
Sunday-schools in the United States asking 
that any school willing to send usable ma- 
terial, carriage prepaid, should communicaie 
that fact to the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 

19 North Fifth Street, Camden, New Jersey, 
v: S. A., who will upon receipt of such infor- 
mation send the name of some foreign mission 
station to which the package can be forwarded. 
This should not involve expense to the mission 
stafion, the school furnishing the material pre- 
paying freight charges. The only exception is 
when a customs duty is charged. 


Would you or your mission like to receive | 


from time to time a package of Sunday-school 
material such as indicated above? If so, please 
advise Mr. Price. Also state any particular 
supplies that are usually destroyed in the home- 
land that you could use in connection with —~ 
Sunday-school work, and your request will be 

assed on to some school that expresses a will- 
— to furnish supplies, and they, we trust, 
will honor your request as far as possible to 
do so. 

If you decide to act upon this suggestion, 
please note the best route by which to ship a 
package to your station; give address in full ; 
and state the usual freight charges from Amer- 
ica, and the denomination you represent. 

We have a twofold purpose : to assist in your 
work, and make a stronger point of contact be- 
tween the Sunday-schools in America and those 
upon mission fields. 

Let me also call your attention to the World's 
Sixth Sunday School Convention called to meet 
in the city of Washington, D. C., U. S. A,, 
May 19-24, 1910. At this convention mission- 
aries will be present from many parts of the 
world, and it will be mutually profitable if some 
one from your station could arrange to attend 
this gathering. Correspondence is cordially 
invited. Already responses are being received 
from the foreign fields eagerly asking for the 
helpful literature. 
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A Temperance Exercise 


T is Temperance Sunday,—there is no 
doubt about that; for on entering the 
main Sunday-school room large blue cut- 

out letters, fastened to a wide white ribbon- 
paper, announce the fact. Then a mysteri- 
ous large red paper bell, with long white 
ribbons attached to the clapper, hangs above 
the platform. Over the blackboard is a 
printed responsive temperance Scripture 
reading, and on referring to the Sunday- 
school singing-book, one finds the posted 
hymns are all selected with reference to the 
subject. 

General exercises take the place of the 
regular class teaching for the day. The 
subject is divided into the following topics, 
assigned to various members of the school : 

The effect of tobacco on the body, mind, 
and soul, 

What the cigarette leads to, 

The relation of tobacco to employed and 
employer. 

The duty of the Christian to his brother in 
reference to temperance, 





"Dare to be a Daniel’’ is sung by the 
junior department. » All of the junior and 
— ~4 who Panay taken the 

edge, or are willing to it new, rise. 
es e superintendent reads the pledge sen- 
tence by sentence, it is repeated by those 
standing. While all heads are bowed, they 
sing softly to the tune, ‘*The Missionary 

ant’’; 


‘* Our Heavenly Father, hear us now, 
And help us keep this sacred vow ; 
Though we are weak, oh, make us strong, 
Always to fight against the wrong. Amen."' 


At this point the primary department en- 
ters. Masi dhecmnatves ¥4 ont of the 
platform, they sing a temperance song. Eight 
of the children take their places on the plat- 
form underneath the bell and give the ex- 
ereise : 


Temperance Bells 


First Child. 
Ding ! Dong !—Ding ! Dong ! 
‘All day long—all night long, 
Hear the buoy ring its bell 
And aloud its warning tell 
To the proud ship, in her might, 
Of the great rock hid from sight. 
Second Child. 
Ding! Dong! List to me/ 
Little ‘Temperance Bells are we. 
Hear the messages we bring 
As our voices loudly ring. 
Third Child. 
Ding! ome | Beware of wine ! 
When asked to drink, you must decline, 
It is like the hidden rocks ; 
Seeming safe, at last it mocks. 
Fourth Child. 
Ding! Dong! Loud and clear, 
Let me say, Beware of beer! 
First your reason will be blind, 
Then your soul with habits bind, 


Fifth Child. 
Ding! Dene | Alcohol 
Hides, like hidden rocks, in all 
ellies, sauces, pies, and candy 
‘hat are made with wine or brandy. 

Sixth Child. 
Ding! Dong! / implore 
Ne’er a glass of cider pour, 
Lest you want it more and more, 

Seventh Child. 
Ding! Dong! Beware of rum} 
If you'd not be overcome. 

Eighth Child. 
Ding! Dong! There is yet 
A fearful rock—the cigarette ! 

All 
Ding ! Dong !—Ding! Dong! Ding! 
Hear the bells of temperance ring ! 
Loudly may their warning sound : 
Flee alcohol wherever found ! 
—By Frank Hamilton, 


At the conclusion of the exercises, oppor- 
tunity is given for any member of the three 
departments to sign the pledge. On the 
wall of each department hangs the temper- 
ance pledge, with the names of those who 
have signed typewritten on slips of paper 
and pasted in rows under one another. 

That the influence of Temperance Sunday 
may be carried into the homes, temperance 
papers are provided. For the primary de- 
partment ‘‘ The Water Lily,’’ and for older 
children ‘* The Temperance Banner” (The 
National Temperance Society, 3 East 14th 
Street, New York City).—Zibertine Rodert- 
son, Washington, D.C. 
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HALLOWED revsrrocs 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘ earnest inquirers ” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 














Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 
Di men and women 


ploma Course res you 
for positions as salaried Bible choot superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, ey omy Be ey and pastors’ assistants. 


24th year begins September 22, 1909. Address 
The Dean, Hartford. Conn. 
HE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY AININ: 
T SCHOOL, of Cleveland, Ohio. a oo 
women for pastors’ secretaries and church visitors 
and all varieties of Christian work. Board and room 
in the school building, $100 a year. Correspond with 
the Principal, MRS. RY WOOSTER MILLS, 
5111 Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland. Onio. 
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D'VINitTY COURSES AT HOME. Write 
]. Burton, Christian College, Oskal 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the ineh). For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pubiished 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pe als or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
os 1,00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect 
ively, for yearly rep, <9" a 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies ional will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one addrgss, 
5 shillings each. - 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 2: War- 
“ee. Lane, Leadon, E. G. p< yearly or half- 

rly subscriptions at the above rate to 

mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 
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Temperance 
Leaflets 


The Boy in the Bible 
and Another Boy 
A temperance service in song and story. 
5 cents each ; 22 pages. 
Wanted—An Answer 
2 cents each; fifty or more at $1.00 a 
hundred ; 12 pages. 
Cigarettes: A Perilous 
Intemperance 
2 cents each; fifty or more at $1.00 a 
hundred ; 6 pages. 
Some Thoughtful Opinions 
of the Cigarette 
2 cents each; 50 or more at $1.0co a hun- 
; 8 pages. 





SUPPLEMENTAL 
TEMPERANCE LESSONS 


Reading Exercises for the 
Sunday-School 
Four of these are published, any one of 
which may be u on ‘Temperance Sun- 
day, or at any other time, by the school or 


class. 2 cents each; fifty or more at $1.00 

a hundred. . 
Making Every Scholar a 
Temperance Worker ~' 


10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred. 
All of the above prices include postage 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 

_ Refiect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. ually important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
mee cit 4 If mio nen be oo pes ama 

sm exertion, at sm e 
bd much the better. A cake of . 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 
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Just One a Day 
How the Coffee Drinker Compromises His 
Health 


Some people say: *‘ Coffee don’t hurt 
me” ana then add: ‘‘ Anyway I only 
drink one cup a day.” 

If coffee really don’t hurt why not 
drink more? There is but one answer 
and that is coffee does hurt them and 
they know it. When they drink it once 
aday they ounqvernes with theirenemy, 
‘There are people whom one cup of coffee 
a day will put in bed, if the habit be con- 
tinued. 

‘* Although warned by physicians to 
let coffee alone I have always been so 
fond of it that I continued to use it,” 
- confessesan Ohiolady. ‘* lcompromised 
with myself and drank just one cup 
every morning until about six weeks 


‘* All the time I was drinking coffee I 
had heart trouble that grew steadily 
worse and finally I had such alarming 
sensations in my head (sometimes caus- 
ing me to fall down) that I at last took 
my doctor’s advice and quit coffee and 
began to use Postum in its place. 

**The results have been all that the 
doctor hoped, for.I have not only lost 
my craving for coffee and enjoy my good 
Postum just as well, but my heart tron- 
ble has ceased and I have no more dizzy 
spellsinmy head. I feel better in every 
way and consider myself a very fortu- 
nate woman to have found the truth 
about Postum.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
**The Road to Wellville.” ‘*There’s a 
Reason,” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appcars from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 27, 1909. 
Missionary Pocketbooks (2 Cor. 9 : 6-15) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MoNn.—The one giver (Psa. 104: 14-30. 
Rom. 8 : 32). 

‘Tugs. —Generous gifts (Exod, 36 : 1-7). 

WEpD.—A prophet's appeal (Hog I : g-tt). 

‘rHURS.—An emptied pocketbook (Phil. 2: 


-8). 
Fri.—A east book (Mal. 1 : 6-14). 
Sat.—A man s best gift (Rom 12 : 1, 2). 











Should Christians give a tenth of their in- 
come 

— do the proverbs say about higgardli- 
ness e 

Study the great givers of the Bible. 


HE consistent teaching of the New Tes- 
tament is that we do not belong to our- 
selves. Nothing could be plainer than 

the language which it uses. ‘* Ye are not 
your own; for ye were bought with a price : 
glorify God therefore in your body.’’ It is 
true that we are told, also, ‘‘ All things are 
yours,’’ but that is merely to lead us to a still 
greater truth, namely, that we and all the 
things which are ours are not our own at all. 
**And ye are Christ’s.’’ We acknowledge 
this when we sing, ‘‘I am Thine, O Christ ’’ 
and 
** Yes, Thou hast bought me, 

I am not my own, 

Tenderly, sweetly, Thy love has taught me 
I am Thine, ‘Thine alone."’ 


This is not meant to be poetry merely. 
the solemn and fundamental fact of life. 


Itis 
We 


| and all that we have are Christ’s. 


This includes our pocketbooks, It in- 
cludes our;money because it is one_of the 


| ** all things ’’ which are ours, and therefore 


Christ’s. His ‘ownership is_ not. partial. 
‘There are not certain possessions of ours 
which are exempt from it. Our money is 
his because it is one of our possessions, and 
they are all his, . He recogonizes no heathen 
distinction between sacred and secular which 
acknowledges his ownership of the sacred 
and claims our own ownership of the secu- 
lar. Even if there were such a distinction 
made, money would be one of the sacred 


things. There is nothing more sacred than 
lifg, and what is money but life? _ Some 
one’s life is in all the money we have. Men 


dug the ore, men turned it into metal, men 
coined it. And money is a small part of 
our wealth. But all our wealth represents 
life blood spent to. create it. All life, and 
all that life gets or makes or becomes is God’s. 

And how much of our money is God’s? 
He has as much right to all parts of it as to 
any part of it. How much of ourselves is 
God’s? Down to our waists, or one side of 
us? What foolishness! We are all God’s. 
All of each of us is God’s. Well, just so 
there is no division of our possessions which 
allows God so much and keeps the rest. 
God would get more than he does from some 
people if there were such a division, for they 
are now claiming all as their own. But no 
one has aright to use anything except as a 
steward and trustee of God, to whom we 
and all that we have belong. All our deeds 
and words and spendings are to be as in his 
sight and service. 

But experience and reason alike teach us 
that something more is needed than the ac- 
knowledgment of the general principle that 
we belong to God. The Jew belonged to 
God, and he gave much to ’s service, but 
beside all this he was enjoined to bring his 
tithe. We need some such simple device to 
make the general preven operative, to 
keep us in memory of it, and to make sure 
that we will not be’ so generally pious that 
we are not particularly pious at all. The re- 
ligion is suspicious which avoids the sabbath 
and the tithe on the ground that God owns 
all our time and money. He does, and he 
will own them more, and not less, if we set 
aside a seventh of one and a tenth of the 
other in an exceptional sense. 

If we do, the missionary pocketbooks will 
be full. Missions at home at home and 
abroad do not require such vast sums. A 
very moderate regular contribution from each 
Christian would give them all they need. 
A tithe of the tithe would provide all that 
they require. 





Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly 
Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Parcffine. 
A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 
rite for a Paraffine P. Pad to 
our sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 
(incorporated). . 











Watch Hill 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort 
on the New England coast, four hours by 
rail from New York. Both ocean and 
bay frontage ; surf bathing ; sailing and 
rowing. Good fishing and crabbing. 
Fine roads; golf; famous sunset views; 
select cottage patrohage; few hotels, of 
which the old-established house of rea- 
sonable rates, with all modern improve- 
ments, is _ 





‘Hotel 
Plimpton 


Send for illustrated booklet to John 
C. Kebabian, New Haven, Conn. 


(Lesson for Juge 27) 


-JUNE 12, 1909 


12” STOCK 
yielding FULL PROFITS from 


Permanent Investments in 


NEW YORK 
REAL ESTATE 


3% Cash; 9% Accumulation 
annually for ro years 


$100 PER SHARE 


Write for Booklet &. S. giving full 
particulars and 14 years’ results 


NewYorkRealty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Price, $1.00, net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
103 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















SAGAMORE BEACH con sax 


Sixty Miles from Boston 
Tree | BRADFORD ARMS 
tis Beach ) SAGAMORE LODGE 


the Beach 


OPEN JUNE 12.—Rates he to $18 per week. 
Furnished cottages to rent, $125 to $450. Sea- 
shore lots for sale. 
EVENTS IN JULY 
June 29 to July 1—Third sal Conference. 
- July 6 to Li— Sunday institute. 
1S to 19—Men’s Church Clubs Conference. 
The Resort Beauti it il 
Alls it Water-an Fresh Water Attractions. 
‘Excellence with xtravag ! 
Please mention The Sunday School Times when 
you write us. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
Box 56, Sagamore Beach, Mass. 

















When answering advertisements, 


1 please 
mention The Sunday School Times. f 











members. 








will cost only 


19 CENTS 


a copy for thirteen weeks. 


1031 





Keep in Touch 
With Your Class 


You have never been away from your class 
without at least a little loss in your hold upon the 


But you can keep in touch by personal letters. 
And will you not present each member of your class 
of young men or young women with a copy of The 
Sunday School Times during the summer season? 

The Times will follow each member to any ad- 
dress from week to week. Every copy will be a ~ 
reminder of your constant and unbroken interest. 

A club of five or more copies sent to Separate 
addresses, and changed as often as you “please, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
Walnut Street, 


Try the plan! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














